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RAILROADS. 


Joun Butz is just awaking from a vision of Railroads. When 
he first began to dream, he was in an uneasy position; and before 
his half-slumbering sense there arose a strange, mysterious crea- 
ture, that seemed neither of the earth nor of the heaven, but a 
compound of both—such a one as Uncle Sam might describe as 
being ‘“‘ half horse, half alligator, with a touch of the earthquake.” 
It was, in fact, a kind of supernatural mermaid, or rather air-maid 
—judging by its head and shoulders, it might be taken for one of 
those ‘‘rosy Hours”’ which wing their rapid flight with the chariot of 
the sun, but its lower portion was a snake-like coil of steam and 
smoke. John watched its operations doubtfully ; and when he 
saw it attempting to trundle some heavy machine over Chat Moss, 
and trying to tie Liverpool and Manchester together with a rope 
made of cotton and sugar, he gave a kind of chuckling laugh, and, 
like a man with the nightmare, made an effort to roar out “ It 
won’tdo!’’ But by and bye John saw it drawing all the sea-coast 
nearer to St. Paul’s; knocking down the milestones, and blotting 
the word ‘‘ mile” out of our dictionaries ; and waving a wand, 
made either of lightning or silver, gave the slumbering ‘‘ one-eyed”’ 
islander the power at once to run on the earth, and fly through the 
air. John rubbed his hands in ecstacy, and laughed so long and 
loudly, that he turned himself on his wrong side, and found out 
that it was not ali a dream. 

In truth, railroads have been hitherto laid down on sleepers. 
Private companies have acquired unprecedented and enormous 
powers—power over our internal communications, power over the 
persons of their fellow-subjects, power over the fortunes and 
prospects of individuals. It is no use to say that public opinion 
will control this power ; that the directors of railroad companies 
are shrewd and sensible men, who will never sacrifice large future 
interests to immediate profit, or incur the risk of provoking 
legislative interference by vexatious or ridiculous proceedings. 
The fact stands, that in this country, so proud of its freedom, so 
jealous of “ the liberty of the subject,’”’ bodies of men, associated 
for the express and only object of making money, have coaxed the 
legislaturo to grant them a portion of those functions which should 
only be exercised by the executive government. A river is God’s 
highway, on which any man may venture who can swim a boat; 
a road is the highway of man, intended for all who can drive, ride, 
run, orwalk. But on a railroad nobody can fly, but those whom 
the railroad owners choose, On a river, you can go ashore for 
supplies; on a road, equestrian and pedestrian may calculate on 
obtaining “refreshment for man and beast ;”’ but on a railroad 
you surrender yourself wholly and bodily into the power of the 
company. We are not now making the somewhat idle complaint, 
that a passenger must go when they please, and stop when they 
please; for the same complaint (if it be a complaint) must be 
made, with some qualification, respecting steam-boats and stage- 
coaches; if you dislike one particular steam-boat, or one particular 
stage-coach, you can try another, or go your own way, but on the 
railroad you must go by the company’s conveyance, whether you 
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like it or not. But our complaint is, that the moment one passes 
through the gateway of a railway company, and is seated in one of 
their carriages, he may consider himself as having passed from his 
own country into a foreign land. He has passed from the direct 
and immediate control of the laws of his country and the police of 
his country, into the exclusive dominion of shareholders or 
capitalists, and under the control of a company’s bye-laws and a 
company’s police. In a steam-boat a sailor may be rude, or on a 
stage-coach a driver may be quizzically free: on a railroad an 
Englishman is at once in the land of bonds and bondage ; he flies, 
but he forfeits his liberty for the privilege of flying ; he is no more 
his own master than Dan O’Rourke was, when sailing on the back 
of the eagle. 

Poh! exclaims a railroad director, has not the legislature made 
our private road a public road? anybody can run a carriage on a 
railroad who chooses to pay the tolls. To be sure; and no doubt 
the legislature thought itself very knowing and far-seeing, when it 
thus compared railroads to rivers and highways, and provided a 
check to monopoly. But only fancy some clever person entering 
the railway yard with his ‘‘Tallyho’’ locomotive, all squeaking 
and snorting, paying his tollage, and demanding liberty to place his 
carriage on the rails! ‘‘ Yes, sir,’’ (we are supposing the railway 
people to be superlatively civil ;) ‘‘ by and bye, as soon as the next 
train starts. You know, sir, our train will go faster than you, 
and if you can’t get out of the way when it comes up, ‘ Tallyho’ 
will run a risk of being smashed, and it would be a pity to damage 
such a crack little article! ’? The gentleman is wonderfully pleased, 
lets off his superfluous steam, and permits himself to be shoved up 
and down, as he may happen to be in the way. Off goes the 
train, and on the rails gets ‘‘ Tallyho,” not a soul lending a hand, 
and the engineer of the snug little locomotive breaking into a per- 
spiration, trying to get ‘‘up” his steam once more, in order to 
move on. Andon “ Tallyho” moves, all the policemen in green 
livery, and all the firemen and engineers in the yard, and all the 
clerks in the offices, looking on, as waiters and ostlers look on, 
when an awkward horseman is getting up on the wrong side. But 
“ Tallyho ’’ never minds that ; he is moving—bravo, he'll overtake 
the train! Nota policeman holds up a red or a white flag, to tell 
whether all is right or all is wrong; ‘‘ Tallyho’’ must make its 
own way, over embankments, under bridges, and through tunnels, 
by its own perceptions. It arrives at a station, and the station- 
people stare at the stranger ; a supply of water and coke is required, 
but not a morsel can it obtain. Still it struggles on, till the fire 
goes out and the steam goes down ; another train is advancing, and 
poor, smart ‘‘ Tallyho,” unable to stir, is contemptuously dragged 
on to a side rail, along with a rubbish waggon, there to lie till it is 
thought proper to haul it home ! 

We freely grant that the safety of the public requires that 
something like a monopoly of management should be exercised on 
arailroad. In this rapid mode of travelling, the iives and limbs 
of hundreds would be in imminent peril every moment, but for 
prompt action and exclusive control; and he who chooses to fly 
must submit to its unavoidable inconveniences. But it seems a 
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strange thing that private companies should possess a police power 
over lines of road (most of them running through several counties) 
similar to that which the lord mayor of London has over the river 
Thames. Similar, did we say ?—it is far more stringent, because 
exclusive. The power granted to the corporation of London, in 
the control of the river Thames, was granted at a remote period, 
when the central and controlling power of the general government 
was far feebler than it is now, and it was granted to a body of men 
who, besides constituting the executive government of London, were 
and are personally and peculiarly interested in the care of the river. 
The power has been, in general, discreetly and beneficially exer- 
cised, though there can hardly be a question that the general 
government might now be able to exercise it more effectively. A 
similar or a stronger power, granted to a single railroad company, 
might not give rise to much objection ; but when the whole coun- 
try is becoming a network of iron rails, it is absurd, it is ridiculous, 
it is worse, it is a breach—we were going to say of the constitution, 
but it is a breach of all the principles of rational government, that 
a traveller in a free country should, in moying from one place to 
another, find himself passing from the control of the police and 
bye-laws of one private company to the police and bye-laws of 
another private company, differing perhaps materially from each 
other. 

The directors of some railroads object to the interference of 
the legislature, on somewhat the following principle :—‘* We went 
tod great trouble in getting our railway act ; we encountered many 
difficulties, and much expense; the government did not give us a 
penny to help uson; and now, when we are beginning to reap the 
fruit of our labours, you have no right to interfere with us—a 
baryain is a bargain.” Certainly, a bargain is a bargain; but 
the government, or rather, the legislature, did not se// the right of 
making the railroad, when it granted the act; it merely gave cer- 
tain powers, under trust. The conventional understanding was 
this :—A company of capitalists come to parliament, and say— 
“ We are willing, if you will allow us, to make a new kind of road, 
by which, while we expect to make money by it, the public good 
will be most materially advanced ; it is true, we shall interfere with 
private property, we shall perhaps injure stage-coach proprietors, 
inn-keepers, &c., but as far as we can, we will make compensa- 
tion; and though we may temporarily injure a few hundreds, we 
shall permanently benefit thousands.” The legislature, then, seeing 
that it is really for the convenience of the public, grants power, on 
trust, to these capitalists. But if these powers are abused, or if 
a system has grown up, whose united or combined influence the 
legislature did not perceive, while it was granting the powers in 
detail, then it has not only a right, but it is its duty, to interfere 
with all and with every one of these railroads, and, without injuring 
their owners, to bring them under some general controlling system, 
by which the safety and benefit of that public will be best pro- 
moted, for whose good a government ought alone to exist. 

In something like this spirit, a Committee of the House of 
Commons sat, during the last session of parliament, gathering 
evidence on the subject of railways generally. It begins to be 
felt, that a great change has passed over the entire system of loco- 
motion in Britain, and that some general system is requisite to be 
adopted, for the purpose of bringing into harmonious action the 
varied and conflicting interests which have sprung up, under the 
powers of isolated acts of parliament. The committee came to no 
general conclusion ; they very properly recommend caution, con- 
sideration, and extensive inquiry, before anything is done, and, 
with this view, they suggest that the committee should be revived 
in the next session of parliament. While, however, avoiding a 
general conclusion, they have called attention to some particular 
points, and reported the evidence given before them—from which 
we now proceed to pick out a few matters for the instruction or 
amusement of our readers. 

It is generally supposed, and it may be generally true, that the 
interests of the public, and the interests of the railway companies, 
run parallel. But there are exceptions. Mr. Gott, the deputy chair- 
man of the Leeds and Selby Railway Company, and Mr. Clarke, 








the secretary, said that their first fares were 3s. and 2s., but that 
this producing too small a dividend, the fares were raised to 4s. 
and 3s. when, though the number of passengers fell off to the 
amount of twelve th d, the i of the company was raised 
by £1300. Tickled with this, and not caring much where the 
twelve thousand passengers went to, the directors made another 
experiment on the pockets of the public, and raised the fares to 
5s. and 4s., but here they were taught that there was a limit to 
all things. Let us tell the result in their own words :—‘* We 
tried the experiment of increasing the prices a second time, and 
we found it did not answer the purpose, and we reduced them 
again ; the object was to get a better dividend for the subscribers, 
and we failed in that. 

“ The first rise had the effect of decreasing your number of pas- 
sengers, and increasing your income ?—Yes. 

‘* And your second rise had the effect of decreasing both the 
number of the passengers and the income ?—Yes ; and the passen- 
gers have not returned again; the habits of the people are 
changed.”’ 

Suppose, now, that all the railroads, after running down all the 
stage-coaches between their termini, were to try little experiments 
of this kind, stretching and stretching, till they disgusted a large 
portion of those who had imbibed a locomotive taste, and thus 
‘* changed the habits of the people!” Railroads would thus, after 
upsetting ‘‘ vested “interests,” and changing the seats of capital, 
become positive nuisances, because mere selfish monopolies, 
inflicted on the public at great expense, and endured by them with 
reluctance, even while unable to help themselves. The thing is 
possible ; itis probable: we have given one instance, and here is 
another. 

Mr. Ritson, the treasurer of the Manchester, Bolton, and Bury 
Railway, states, that his company lowered their fares for the 
express purpose of driving the remaining stage-coaches off the 
road ; and when they had completely succeeded in that object, they 
raised the fares again ! 

Mr. Joseph Baxendale, who, after having managed for twenty 
years the concerns of the great carrying company, Pickford and 
Co. (of which he is a partner), went to takethe general super- 
intendence of the London and Birmingham ‘Railway, is asked, 
“ Are you satisfied that the fares are as low as the public have a 
right to expect ?—I think the short fares ought to be reduced, and 
that they will be reduced. 

“What is your reason for saying that they ought to be 
reduced ?—It will give a larger body of people an opportunity of 
moving with great advantage, and will be a very considerable 
advantage to the railroad company.” 

This, however, is only the individual opinion of a salaried officer 
of the board ; he certainly deserves the credit of having been can- 
did and straightforward in his evidence, but his statements do not 
bind the directors. Mr. Edward Bury, who is the contractor on 
the London and Birmingham Railway, for supplying it with loco- 
motive power, admits that ‘‘ railways have destroyed, or they will 
destroy, all other means of communication whatever ;’’ and that 
‘‘ the stage-waggons, and conveyances of that description,”’ which 
have afforded accommodation to persons in the humbler ranks of 
life, ‘* will in the end be taken off, and the companies must pro- 
vide in the same way a kind of conveyance suitable to the means 
of those passengers.” But Mr. Robert Stephenson, the engineer 
of the railway, candidly admits that ‘* there is a class of people 
who have not yet had the advantage of the London and Birming- 
ham Railway, which they ought, namely, the labouring classes.’’ 
Yetin almost the same breath he admits that he cannot deny, but 
that the board lowered their fares to drive the coaches off the road, 
with a view of raising them again! If such things are done by 
great railway companies and by small, there is indeed reason 
for the interference of the legislature, to see that the great powers 
granted on the supposition of their being used as great public 
benefits, are not turned into oppressive monopolies. 

One strong reason why there should be some active, independent 
control over the railway companies, lies in the fact, that almost 
all of them have greatly exceeded their original estimates of 
expense ; and that there is a strong inducement to raise fares in 
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order to raise dividends. It is a pity that the railway companies 
should have exceeded their calculations: but no reason exists why 
voluntary speculators should take advantage of their powers, and 
make the” public pay for inexperience, blunders, and sometimes 
extravagance, 

Mr. Joseph Baxendale distinctly admits, that ‘‘ very many of 
the matters connected with the London and Birmingham Railway 
have been too stringent ; I do not believe that any private esta- 
blishment would have ventured upon a variety of those matters ; 
they are most of them minor matters, but they have created a 
considerable portion of vexation. If the same thfng had occurred 
at a considerable distance from the metropolis, no notice would 
have been taken, but here, so close to the metropolis [how incon- 
venient !] and being completely under the eye of the public and 
the press, these matters have been brought forward, aiid have been 
represented in a very different way from what they would have 
been, if at a distance; but I am perfectly willing to admit that 
the company have been too strict in their mode of proceeding, 
arising from the novelty of the undertaking.” 

Thus we have it, on the confession of the gentlemanly, candid 
superintendant of the London and Birmingham Railway, that it is 
the easiest thing in the world for privilege to become monopoly, 
and for monopoly to become despotism, and for despotism to 
become oppression. We are much obliged to Mr. Joseph Baxen- 
dale ; and we are really glad that the ‘‘ mammoth”’ company has 
located itself so ‘‘ close to the metropolis,’’ and so “ completely 
under the eye of the public and the press.” 

It appears that, taking all things into consideration—the novelty 
of railroad travelling, its velocity, the want of experience, &c. 
&c.—the number of accidents have not been so great as might 
have been expected ; and that, with due care, this mode of convey- 
ance may be attended with less risk than ordinary stage-coach 
conveyance. But this affords a reason why the government should 
have some control over the railway-police, instead of making 
them the mere servants of the company, in constable uniform, 
and with constable power. A Dr. Gordon told the committee 
a somewhat serious story, though tinged with the comic, about 
a scene that took place on the Southampton Railway. At 
Kingston, there were a great number of passengers waiting, who had 
paid their money for conveyance to London. The servants of the 
company, having taken the money, were legally and morally bound 
to provide the ‘‘ consideration.” But when the train arrived, the 
carriages were all full; and many, anxious to get up to London, 
jumped on a truck, and got on the top of acarriage. They ran 
a chance of being jerked off, or of getting their heads cracked to 
atoms; so at least the doctor says, who, however, tells his story 
in a way that one can hardly help smiling at. ‘‘ It appeared quite 
frightful : judging from the result, there was room, I believe; but 
one of the bridges near Wandsworth is very low, and there was 
notice given to stoop; they all ducked their heads together, 
but if one had been ill, or faint, or got a jerk, the consequences 
must have been frightful: it was a frightful sight, and I can refer 
to one or two gentlemen present who witnessed it; I suppose 
there was room, but at one of the bridges, judging by the eye, 
there was not room.” It seems that this was treated as a good 
joke; and the train came in at the Vauxhall terminus “ amidst 
the laughter and surprise of the people.”” Mr. Reed, the secretary 
of the Southampton Railway, affirmed that such things occasion- 
ally happened on all railways: but Mr. Saunders, the secretary 
of the Great Western, denied this, and said that on one occasion, 
a great number of people, coming from Ascot races, fearful of not 
getting yp to London that night, jumped on trucks, and on the 
tops of carriages, but that the servants of the company would not 
permit the train to move till they came down, and extra accom- 
modation was provided. 

The London and Birmingham and the Great Western Railways 
originally intended to have a common terminus at London; and 
for this double purpose Euston-square Station was laid out. The 
two companies, however, disagreed about it; and the Great Western 
provided a terminus for itself at Paddington. The public may be 
thankful for this ; it is quite a piece of luck : for though Mr. Ste- 
phenson says that the danger, if danger there were, would be at the 
point where the Great Western ran into the London and Birming- 
ham, and not at the common terminus ; Mr. Bury and Mr. Baxen- 
dale both admit that the danger and inconvenience wo. Id have been 
great. And yet four companies have been quietly arranging to 


make ‘‘ one mile and three-quarters of the Greenwich Railway. 


common to four different lines of communication, the Greenwich, 
the Croydon, the Brighton, and the Dover.’? Mr. Baxendale, 
who, besides being superintendant of the London and Birmingham, 





is deputy-chairman of one of these very railways, the Souch- 
Eastern, is asked, ‘‘ Have yon ever considered whether the Brighton, 
the South-Eastern, the Croydon, and the Greenwich lines, all 
terminating in one station, is likely to lead to risk to indi- 
viduals ?’’ He replies, in his honest way, ‘‘ I consider it very 
bad indeed. 

“ Do you think that it is that which the public ought to agree 
to submit to ?—No, certainly not. 

“Do you think the danger and inconvenience is very much 
increased by the Croydon line crossing the line of the Greenwich, 
in order to get to its station >—Yes.” 

Mr. Cubitt, the engineer, admits that there will be risk and 
danger, without unity of management, and good management— 
and how are we to be assured of that? Several witnesses affirm 
that 2 sense of interest will induce railway companies to co-operate 
together, for the good of the public: but Captain Moorsom, of 
the London and Birmingham, admits, that though they ought to 
do so, they do not always do so; and another witness bluntly 
says, that when railway boards meet to effect some common and 
mutual arrangement, there is far too much “ diplomacy’”’ dis- 
played, the interest of the public being forgotten in the desire to 
“ overreach” each other! A striking illustration is given, of the 
want of mutual understanding, in the case of the Brighton rail- 
road. Four different companies struggled with each other, but at 
last they were glad to coalesce, at a loss of £180,000 for parlia- 
mentary expenses. ‘‘ Is that entirely lost ?”’ the chairman of the 
Brighton Company was asked. ‘‘ Undoubtedly, it is entirely 
lost.’ ‘* Except so far as this,’’ said Lord Granville Somerset, 
no doubt, very drily, ‘‘ that the parties receiving it did not find 
it a dead loss?’’ To which the railroad chairman gravely 
replies—‘‘ No !”’ 

Mentioning Lord Granville Somerset (a member of the parlia- 
mentary committee) we must go out of our way, for a minute, to 
introduce one or two more of his good-humoured, slightly sar- 
castic observations. Being ona railway direction must have a 
strong tendency to expand a man’s destructive and constructive 
faculties—to set him an itching to pull down houses, raise embank- 
ments, and bore tunnels. On no other principle can we account 
for the unshrinking zeal of Mr. Moxon, the then chairman of the 
Croydon Railway. He thinks a railroad should walk over every- 
thing—he would not hesitate to knock down a church, if it stood 
in his way! ‘* You think, that supposing it were advantageous 
to carry a railroad through Westminster Abbey, there would be no 
injustice in it, supposing that to be the best engineering line ?>— 
My answer was not intended to go so great a length as that; 
but, I say, that if any building, church, or anything else, stands 
in the way of a paramount public interest, it ought to be taken 
down.” 

‘* You would not mind demolishing Blenheim, or any other 
house, if the line must pass through it?—Your lordship puts 
very strong cases; I hope your lordship will allow me to say, 
that it must be a great exception in my mind that would induce 
me to say, that Blenheim must be taken down.” 

The parliamentary committee record their ‘ deliberate con- 
viction,” that the Greenwich, the Croydon, the Dover, and the 
Brighton Railroads, should not be permitted to use a common 
terminus, nor ‘‘ convey passengers until some plan shall have heen 
adopted by which the apprehended danger may be removed.” 
They say nothing about the Eastern Counties’ Railway, and the 
Northern and Eastern Railway, which have made arrangements 
for effecting a junction, and using a common terminus, at a place 
called Webb-square, between Bishopsgate-street Without, and 
Shoreditch-church. The Eastern Counties’ is to be carried past 
Chelmsford, Colchester, Ipswich, Norwich, on to Great Yar- 
mouth ; the Northern and Eastern is only proposed to be carried 
to Bishop Stortford, a distance of twenty-nine miles from London. 
It is a curious illustration of the railway system, that by far the 
greater number of shares in the Eastern Counties’ Railway is held 
by residents on the western side of the island ; there being about 
forty thousand shares held by Lancashire people, about a thousand 
in Essex, and between four and five hundred in Norfolk and 
Suffolk. , 

The committee consider, that as the legislature has practically 
given to railway companies a complete controi over all the 
great channels of intercourse throughout the country, that some 
control over them should be placed in the hands of the executive 
government ; and they suggest ‘‘a board to be annexed to the 
Board of Trade, of which the president and vice-president should 
be members, together with one or two engineer officers of rank 
and experience.” 
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THE’ MAD-HOUSE OF CONSTANTINOPLE. 

Ir was a cold raw day last December that I went over to 
Stamboul to see the Turkish mad-house. The day was not a dry 
day, because there was flitting and drifting snow ; neither was ita 
wet day, unless to the feet, for the snow did not melt until it 
touched the ground. It was one of those disagreeable sort of days 
in which the elements seem to conspire how to make a man most 
miserable ; and I found myself so, as I paced my steps up the 
steep streets leading to the great bazaar, occasionally rubbing the 
chill off my nose with my fingers, and changing my stick from the 
one hand to the other, in order that each might get warmed in my 
pocket in turn. 

I was aware that the mad-house was somewhere in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Seraskier’s palace; so, having got there, I asked 
the first Turk I met which was the way to the mad-house; he 
looked at me with an air, not of astonishment, but of patronising 
pity, for about a second, and then walked on without answering 
me. The next man I met was an Armenian, and to him I put the 
same question. He stopped and asked me what I wanted there. 
I told him that was my business, not his; and turned towards a 
Greek that I saw approaching. On my stating where I wanted to 
go, the Greek said that he was going near to it, and would show 
me the gate. After we had walked a few hundred yards, through 
several small unfrequented-looking streets, my guide pointed to a 
door in a wall, and told me that was the entrance to the place that 
I sought. I pushed up the gate, and entering found myself in a 
small square formed by houses of stone, apparently uninhabited. 
The ceutre of the square was planted with trees, and the ground 
covered several inches deep with withered leaves—altogether a 
most desolate-looking place. I walked across the square to a door 
of the same kind as that by which I had entered, and, pushing it 
up, found myself in another square of the same size as the first. 
On a short stool inside the gate sat a cavias, or Turkish guard, 
armed with his pistols and large knife, stuck into the ample shawl 
which was wound round his middle. He saluted me with 
‘* Sabanhus chier olsun Effendim”’ (May your morning be happy, 
my dear sir), to which I replied in due form, when he held out his 
hand, and said ‘‘ Backshise.’’ This demand for a present was 
expected after the civility of a salute ; so having put a twenty para 
piece, or three-halfpence, into his hand, I stood a little to recon- 
noitre where I was. The square was about 70 or 80 feet from the 
houses on the one side to those on the other. There were no win- 
dows in the side from which I entered; but the other three sides 
showed each four windows, having a strong framing of iron bars, 
but no glass in them. From each of these a great chain, polished 
clean, apparently from accidental friction, hung out, and the one end 
of it was fastened to a ring-bolt in the wall. At several of the 
windows were strangers, looking in through the bars. The doors 
were all open, and as people seemed to be going and coming at 
their pleasure, I entered the first door on my left, and found 
myself in a stone room about twenty feet long and eighteen 
broad, haying an- arched roof and a mud floor. There was 
one window on the side from which I entered, and another on 
the opposite side; before each of these there was a wooden 
bench raised about three inches from the ground, upon the top of 
which was some bulky substance covered with an old shag; 
levantine capote. There was no other furniture of any sort in the 
room, and the only ‘‘ symptoms of civilisation’’ that I could see 
were the two clean chains which came through the window-bars, 
and seemed attached to the lumps or masses huddled up on the 
wooden benches, 

As I turned to retrace my steps, both of these bundles moved, 
and in piteous accents begged a few paras to buy tobaccowith. I 
was horror-struck at the sight. They had scarcely any clothes on 
them, at least not nearly enough to cover their nakedness, and 
round their neck was an immense iron collar, to which one of the 
links of the chain before noticed was riveted, so as to form the 
padlock : bed they had none, nor covering of any sort but their 
worn-out ragged clothes and an old capote, which served them for 
blanket, coverlid, &c. &c., while the only place they had to sleep, 
or sit, or stand upon, was the wooden bench, raised about three 
inches above the cold damp mud floor. From this they could not 
stir, as I observed the length of their chain only allowed them to 
approach its limits, or, in other words, it was just long enough to 
enable them to turn themselves round. Both individuals were in 
exactly the same position, but placed at different windows, through 
which the wind and drifting snow was freely entering. So much 
misery J had never before seen ; the sight chilled me far more than 
the cold day, and I hastily retreated to the next room, which had 








three windows in it, but in every other respect the same as the 
former. Here also I found three miserable wretches chained to 
their uncomfortable benches. One by one I visited all the twelve 
chambers. They differed in nothing save in the number of win- 
dows, some having two, and others three, while almost at every one 
of them lay a human being, chained, with a heavy iron collar, and 
at least 56lb. of chain attached to it. In no instance did I find 
more individuals in a room than windows: in fact, the rule seemed 
to be, one prisoner to one window; yet in some of the chambers 
there was occasionally a window to be found, with the empty 
wooden bench before it, and the clean chain hanging through the 
bars, ready to be riveted to the first unfortunate the pasha or 
sultan might send. The entire number of inmates was twenty- 
seven. They were all Turks: some of them were merry, and con. 
tinued singing a wild incomprehensible chaunt: others were the 
most woeful pictures of despondence and despair. Some scolded 
the visitors for coming to look at them: others thanked them for 
the visit. Many of them gazed with a look of stupor; but there 
were none of them had the appearance of being either constitution. 
ally insane, or idiots. If insanity was inside the building at all, I 
think the treatment that the inmates were under was enough to 
have produced it; and my only surprise was, that human nature 
could exist under such an accumulation of hardships ; for it would 
have defied the most ingenious cruelty to have put these beings in 
positions of greater misery. Yet although exposed to all the rigour 
of the weather, without a curtain to shade them from the drifting 
snow, they appeared for the most part careless of its severity ; 
there was, however, one poor creature who, naked, with the 
exception of his capote, or great-coat, thrown over him, was rest. 
ing on his knees on his hard couch, bending his head over a few 
pieces of inanimate charcoal that he had by some means or 
another gathered together, and endeavouring to imagine that it 
was a fire. I stood for a few minutes; it was heart-rending to 
see how the poor creature wrung his cold and clammy fingers over 
the black mass, in the vain hopes of warmingthem. After he had 
done this a short time he observed me looking at him, and asked 
me for some tobacco. I put some down on his bench, lifted his 
pipe, filled it, and having struck fire, put a piece of lighted tinder 
in it. This movement of mine altered every feature of his face ; 
his body ceased to shiver; he drew his limbs together in the 
Turkish fashion, sat down, completely covering himself with his 
capote, and waited quietly until I gave him the lighted pipe. I 
endeavoured to enter into conversation with him ; but all he would 
say was, ‘‘ Shukur Alich”’ (thank God) ; and when I parted from 
him he appeared to be one of the most happy beings in the 
world. 

I entered into conversation with several of the inmates, and 
found some of them could talk sensibly enough: others did not 
know what they were saying; but such as condescended to speak 
addressed me by the name of Captan, which proved that they had 
discrimination enough to find out that I was a Frank, although 
dressed in the Turkish fashion ; and almost universally, on turning 
away, they would ask a few paras to buy tobacco: the most of 
them had a chibook or Turkish pipe—but that was the only article 
of furniture in any of the cells. 

One of these poor men deserves particular notice on account of 
his treatment, being different from all the others. On approaching 
one of the doors, I found it fastened with a padlock ; and the 
window had a matting of reeds before it. I was about to pass on, 
when some Turkish boys called out something that I did not 
understand, and the curtain was drawn aside, when there stood 
a dervish chained by a heavy chain, which came down from the 
roof of his prison, and was fastened to a heavy iron collar round 
his neck. The chain would not allow him to sit down, nor to 
move more than a few inches from where he stood. What the 
meaning of this was I know not, and I could not find any one 
there that could give me the least information. I asked the guard 
at the gate if he was kept in that position day and night ? but he 
answered me ‘‘ Bilmes” (he does not know). On some words passing 
between the dervish and the boys, spoken in a dialect I did not 
understand, he put out of the window with his hand a little tin 
dish, and received from each of them a few paras. It appeared to 
me that the boys looked upon him as an inspired man, and had 
been soliciting his blessing. On the boys giving him the money, 
three young Turkish females came to the window and addressed 
him in a familiar, laughing tone, which he replied to in the same 
style. I never saw such a merry fellow before among the Turks. 
He laughed and joked with the girls, who seemed to be much 
amused. At last he assumed a more serious air, and appeared to 
me to be telling them their fortune, and, as far as I could make it 
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out, it was only another version of an old story told both in the 
East and West. They were soon each to get a husband, “ eye 
adam, pek eye adam”’ (a good man, a very good man); he was to 
have ‘¢ tchock para” (much money), and in due time there were to 
be plenty of little babies ; at which announcement the girls giggled, 
and he having put out his little box, they gave him some.money. 
As I was turning to go away, he called out ‘‘ Capitan, Capitan, gil 
borda.” I looked round; he was waving his hand for me to come 
nearer. I did so, when he told me that if I would give him some 
money he would whistle me a tune. I dropped a twenty-para piece 
into his little box, and he instantly commenced, and executed one 
in such a manner as to convince me that there were greater fools 
in Constantinople than he was. After visiting all the cells I made 
my way home in no very pleasant frame of mind, as so great a 
proof of the savage nature of the government under which I was 
living had never before been presented to me, 

The next time that I visited the mad-house was towards the end 
of spring; the inmates, with one or two exceptions, were nearly 
the same: one new-comer was sitting cross-legged upon his bench, 
with no clothes but the capote thrown over his shoulders. Eight 
Turkish women stood in the room laughing and giggling, throwing 
him from time to time small pieces of money ; nor did the appear- 
ance of a stranger at all interrupt the exhibition or abash the 
females, who d to consider it fine sport. 

At the beginning of June I again paid a visit to the mad-house. 
The weather was scorching. The inmates were covered and housed 
the same as in winter. They seemed to know of no change either 
in clothing or lodging ; and I question much if they had had them- 
selves washed from the day they entered, or were likely ever to 
be washed again on this side the grave. 

{Marshal Marmont, in his work on the Present State of the Turkish Empire, 
speaks ina very indignant strain of the treatment of lunatics in Constantinople : 
but his translator, Colonel Sir F. Smith, while admitting the justice of the 
Marshal’s censure, adds, ‘* It should be borne in mind that insanity is often 
believed to be feigned in Turkey, in the hope of escaping the punishment 
deserved for some offence, and that prisoners are often sent to these ‘ Timar 
Khans’ by the judges, instead of the infliction of the more rigorous sentences 
justified by law.”] 








AN AUSTRALASIAN “ CORROBORY.”’ 


In the evening the blacks, having assembled in some numbers, 
entertained us with a ‘‘corrobory,’’ their universal and highly 
original dance. Like all the rest of the habits and customs of this 
singular race of wild men, the ‘corrobory”’ is peculiar, and 
seems essential to their character. This amusement always takes 
place at night, and by the light of blazing boughs. They dance to 
beaten time, accompanied by a song. The dancers paint them- 
selves white, in such remarkably varied ways, that no two indivi- 
duals are at all alike. The surrounding darkness seems necessary 
to the effect of the whole, all these dances being more or less 
dramatic: the painted figures coming forward, in mystic order, 
from the obscurity of the background, while the singers and 
beaters of time are invisible, havea highly theatrical effect. Each 
dance seems most tastefully progressive—the movement being at 
first slow, and introduced by two persons, displaying the most 
graceful motions both of arms and legs, while others, one by one, 
drop in, until each imperceptibly warms into the truly savage 
attitude of the ‘‘ corrobory’’ jump,—the legs striding to the 
utmost, the head turned over one shoulder, the eyes glaring and 
fixed with savage energy in one direction, the arms raised and 
inclined towards the head, the hands usually grasping waddies, 
bommerengs, or other warlike weapons. The jump now keeps 
time with each beat, and at each leap the dancer takes six inches to 
one side; all being in a connected line, led by the first dancer. 
The line is doubled or tripled, according to space and numbers: 
and this gives great effect ; for, when the front line jumps to the 
left, the second jumps to the right, the third to the left again, and 
so on, until the action acquires due intensity; when all simulta- 
neously and suddenly stop. The excitement which this dance 
produces in the savage is very remarkable. However listless the 
individual,—lying haif asleep, perhaps, as they usually are when 
not intent on game,—set him to this dance, and he is fired with 
sudden energy ; every nerve is strung to such a degree, that he is 
no longer to be recognised as the same individual, until he ceases 
to dance, and comes to you again. ‘There can be little doubt but 
that the ‘‘corrobory ” is the medium through which the delights 
of poetry and the drama are enjoyed, in a limited degree, even by 
these primitive savages of New Holland.—Major Mitchell’s 
Expeditions into Australia, 





CAPTAIN WILLIAM SNELGRAVE ON THE SLAVE- 
TRADE.* 

Nozopy can dispute that slavery was one of those evils which 
became benefits in the earlier history of mankind. - Without refer- 
ring to the patriarchal treatment of slaves in the East, (of which, 
in very early times, Abraham, with the numerous “servants born 
in his house,’’ is a striking example,) we may take the single case 
of ‘‘ Joseph and his brethren” as a general illustration of the evils 
from which slavery often saved its victims. Joseph was cast into 
a pit, with the direct intention of all his brethren (except Reuben, 
who in this instance acted the part of a humane hypocrite,) that 
the favourite of his father’s old age should starve to death. But 
the caravan of merchantmen passing by, suggested the idea of 
getting rid of him, without the cruelty of murder or starvation : so 
‘‘ they drew and lifted up Joseph out of the pit, and sold Joseph 
to the Ishmaelites for twenty pieces of silver: and they brought 
Joseph to Egypt.’’ 

We may rest assured that many a human being has been saved 
from horrid deaths by this system of slavery, which sprang up so 
early in the history of the world. When men were ignorant, or all 
but ignorant, of the principle of exchange of labour for capital 
—when warriors and huntsmen were eager enough to fight, but too 
proud to dig—the desire to possess slaves frequently checked that 
ferocity, which would otherwise have led them to shed the blood 
of their prisoners. The Mosaic law, instead of abrogating slavery, 
interposed to humanise it, and thus appeared to give a direct 
sanction to the practice of buying and selling men. Slavery is 
quite opposed to the spiri¢ of Christianity: but Christianity did 
not prohibit it—nay, seemed indirectly to sanction it—because it 
was one of those institutions of civil life, or society, with which 
Christianity did not directly interfere. 

There appears to have been a regular slave-traffic existing on the 
shores of England at the time of the invasion of Julius Czsar-— 
that is, before and about the commencement of the Christian era. 
Cicero, in one of his letters, written before the success of Csesar’s 
invasion was known at Rome, alludes to slaves, as a probable 
portion of the booty. How many young Britons may have been 
carried across the Channel, and, in the households of intelligent 
and kind Romans, transformed from barbarians into something 
like civilised beings! All readers are familiar with the anecdote 
of Gregory the Great, (Lonpon Saturpay JourNAL, vol. i. p. 
203). Many illustrations could be drawn from the history of the 
middle ages, to show that the condition of the serfs was not into- 
lerable—that bondage was not without its benefits. But do these 
things justify slavery? Because an evil has, in the actual condi- 
tion of society, been beneficial in many instances, does it warrant 
us in perpetuating the evil? In the onward progress of society, 
the entire and absolute abolition cf slavery, in all its forms and 
varieties, is just as essential to the future happiness of the human 
race, as was the emancipation of the serfs to the development of 
English freedom. 

We make these remarks to introduce a few extracts from a book, 
which, from the title given in a note, the reader will perceive to be 





* A New Account of some Parts of Guinea, and the Slave-Trade : contain- 
ing—1. The History of the lete Conquest of the Kingdom of Whidaw by the 
King of Dahomé. The Author’s Journey to the Conqueror’s Camy, where he 
saw several Captives sacrificed, &c. 2. The Manner how the Negroes become 
Slaves. The Numbers of them yearly exported from Guinea to America, 
The Lawfulness of that Trade. The Mutinies among them on board the 
Ships where the Author has been, &c. 3. A Relation of the Author's being 
taken by Pirates, and the many Dangers he underwent. By Captain William 
Snelgrave.—Londoa: Priuted for James, John, and Paul Kuapton, at the 


Crown in Ludgate-street, 1784. 
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upwards of a century old. It is useful, at times, to ¢es¢ the pro- 
gress of opinion: and the first idea suggested by reading the 
extracts is—Would any Englishman, of the slightest character, 
dare to plead for the lawfulness of the slave-trade now? Yet 
Captain William Snelgrave appears to have been a humane and a 
sensible man; his book is curious and interesting, and dedicated 
to ‘‘the merchants of London, trading to the coast of Guinea.” 
He tells us, ‘‘ In this country of Guinea, the English have traf- 
ficked a great many years : but, especially since the conclusion of 
the last French war, it has been so improved, that whereas in thew 
year 1712 there went only thirty-three ships from England to that 
coast, in 1726 it was proved, before the commissioners of trade, 
that there had been there, the year before, above two hundred sail, 
to the great increase of navigation, and the advantage of “our 
plantations in America.”’ 

Let us see, now, how he pleads for ‘the lawfulness of that 
trade,’’ and let the reader note how all his arguments turn on the 
pivot of ‘* We may do evil that good may come !’’ It is amusing, 
too, to observe in what an unconscious manner he states facts in 
justification both of himself and the trade, which condemn him and 
it more effectually. 


‘Before I give a particular relation of the several matinies 
among the negro slaves, whereof I have been a witness, and which 
is to be the chief subject of this present book, it will be very pro- 
oad to prefix a short account of the manner how the negroes 

ecome slaves—what numbers of them are yearly exported from 
Guinea—and then offer a few words in justification of that trade. 

‘* As for the manner how those people become slaves, it may be 
reduced under these several heads : 

‘* 1, It has been the custom among the negroes, time out of 
mind, and is so to this day, for them to make slaves of all the cap- 
tives they take in war. Now, before they had an opportunity of 
selling them to the white people, they were often obliged to kill 
great multitudes, when they had taken more than they could well 
employ in their own plantations, for fear they should rebel, and 
endanger their masters’ safety. 

‘* 2dly. Most crimes amongst them are punished by mulcts and 
fines, and if the offender has not wherewithal to pay his fine, he is 
sold for a slave: this is the practice of the inland people, as well 
as of those on the sea-side. 

‘* 3dly. Debtors who refuse to pay their debts, or are insolvent, 
are likewise liable to be made slaves, but their friends may redeem 
them ; and if they are not able or willing to do it, then they are 
generally sold for the benefit of their creditors. But few of these 
come into the hands of the Europeans, being kept by their coun- 
trymen for their own use. 

‘*4thly. I have been told, that it is common for some inland 
people to sell their children for slaves, though they are under no 
necessity for so doing; which I am inclined to believe. But I 
never observed that the people near the sea-coast practise this, 
unless compelled thereto by extreme want and famine, as the people 
of Whidaw have lately been. 

** Now by these means it is that so many of the negroes become 
slaves, and more ‘specially by being taken captives in war. Of 
these the number is so great, that I may safely affirm, without any 
exaggeration, that the Europeans of all nations that trade to the 
coast of Guinea have, in some years, exported at least seventy 
thousand. And though this may no doubt be thought, at first 
hearing, a prodigious number, yet, when it is considered how great 
the extent of this coast is—namely, from Cape Verd to Angola, 
which is about four thousand miles in length,—and that polygamy 
is allowed in general amongst them, by which means the countries 
are full of people, | hope it will not be thousht improbable that so 
many are yearly exported from thence. 

‘* Several objections have often been raised against the lawful- 
ness of this trade, which I shall not here undertake to refute. I 
shall only observe in general, that, though to traffic in human 
ereatures may at first sight appear barbarous, inhuman, and unna- 
tural, yet the traders herein have as much to plead in their own 
excuse as can be said for some other branches of trade, namely, 
the advantage of it ; and that not only in regard of the merchants, 
but also of the slaves themselves, as will plainly appear from these 
following reasons . 





“* First, it is evident that abundance of captives taken in war 
would be inhumanly destroyed, were there not an opportunity of 


disposing of them to the Europeans ; so that at least many lives 
are saved, and great numbers of useful persons kept in being. 

‘* Secondly, when they are carried to the plantations, they gene- 
rally live much better there than they ever did in their own coun- 
try; for,as the planters pay a great price for them, it is their 
interest to take care of them. 

‘** Thirdly, by this means the English plantations have been so 
much improved, that it is almost incredible what great advantages 
have accrued to the nation thereby, especially to the sugar islands, 
which lying in a climate nearly as hot as the coast of Guinea, the 
negroes are fitter to cultivate the lands there than white people. 

‘¢ Then as to the criminals amongst the negroes, they are by this 
means effectually transported, never to return again; a benefit 
which we very much want here.’’ [Botany Bay was then un- 
known. ] 

‘*In a word, from this trade proceed benefits far outweighing 
all, either real or- pretended, mischiefs and inconveniences. And, 
let the worst that can be said of it, it will be found, like all other 
earthly advantages, tempered with a mixture of good and evil. 

** T come now to give an account of the mutinies that have hap- 
pened on board the ships where I have been. ‘ 

‘*These mutinies are generally occasioned by the sailors’ ill- 
usage of these poor people, when on board the ships wHerein they 
are transported to our plantations. Wherever therefore I have 
commanded, it has been my principal care to have the negroes on 
board my ship kindly used, and I have always strictly charged my 
white people to treat them with humanity and tenderness; in 
which I have usually found my account, both in keeping them from 
mutinying and preserving them in health. 

‘* And whereas it may seem strange, to those that are unac- 
quainted with the method of managing them, how we can carry so 
many hundreds together in a small ship, and keep them in order, 
I shall just mention what is generally practised. When we pur- 
chase grown people, I acquaint them by the interpreter, ‘ that now 
they are become my property, I think fit to let them know what 
they are bought for, that they may be easy in their minds,’ (for 
these poor people are generally under terrible apprehensions upon 
their being bought by white men, many being afraid that we design 
to eat them; which, I have been told, is a story much credited by 
the inland negroes). ‘So, after informing them that they are 
bought to till the ground in our country, with several other mat- 
ters, I then acquaint them how they are to behave themselves on 
board towards the white men ; that if any one abuses them, they 
are to complain to the linguist, who is to inform me of it, and [ 
will do them justice ; but if they make a disturbance, or offer to 
strike a white man, they must expect to be severely punished.’ 

‘* When we purchase the negroes, we couple the sturdy men 
together with irons, but we suffer the women and children to go 
freely about; and soon after we have sailed from the coast, we 
unco all the men’s irons. 

‘They are fed twice.a day, and are allowed in fair weather to 
come on deck at seven o’clock in the morning, and to remain 
there, if they think proper, till sunsetting. Every Monday morn- 
ing they are served with pipes and tobacco, which they aré very 
glad of. The men negroes lodge separate from the women and 
children ; and the places where they all lie are cleaned every day, 
some white men being appointed to see them do it. 

“It would be tedious to the reader, as well as to myself, should 
I relate all the particulars of our management of them, and the 
care we take to keep them in health and order; wherefore I shal! 
conclude with this remark, that if a commander is himself well 
inclined, and has good officers to execute his orders, the negroes 
on board may be easiJy governed, and many difficulties (which 
unavoidably arise amongst such numbers) got over with a little 
trouble. 

‘* The first mutiny I saw amongst the negroes happened during 
my first voyage, in the year 1704, It was on board the Eagle 
galley of London, commanded by my father, with whom I was as 
purser. We had bought our negroes in the river of Old Callabar, 
in the bay of Guinea. At the time of their mutinying we were in 
that river, having four hundred of them on board, and not above 
ten white men who were able to do service; for several of our 
ship’s company were dead, and many more sick ; besides, two of 
our boats were just then gone with twelve people on shore to fetch 
wood, which lay in sight ofthe ship. All these circumstances put 
the negroes on consulting how to mutiny, which they did at four 
o’clock in the afternoon, just as they went to supper. But as we 
had always carefully examined the men’s irons, both morning and 
evening, none had got them off; which in a great measure con- 
tributed to our preservation. 
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“Three white men stood on the watch, with cutlasses in their 
hands. One of them, who was on the forecastle, a stout fellow, seeing 
some of the men-negroes take hold of the chief mate, in order to 
throw him overboard, he laid on them so heartily with the flat side 
of his cutlass, that they soon quitted the mate, who escaped from 
them, and ran on the quarter-deck to get arms. I was then sick 
with an ague, and lying on a couch in the great cabin, the fit being 
just come on. However, I no sooner heard the outcry, ‘ that the 
slaves were mutinying,’ but I took two pistols, and ran on the 
deck with them; where meetipg with my father and the chief 
mate, I delivered a pistol to each of them: whereupon they went 
forward on the booms, calling to the negro-men that were on the 
forecastle ; but they did not regard their threats, being busy with 
the sentry, who had disengaged the chief mate, and they would 
have certainly killed him with his own cutlass, could they have 
got it from him; but they could not break the line wherewith the 
handle was fastened to his wrist: and so, though they had seized 
him, yet they could not make use of his cutlass. Being thus disap- 
pointed, they endeavoured to throw him overboard, but he held so 
fast by one of them that they could not doit. My father, seeing 
this stout man in so much danger, ventured amongst the negroes, 
to save him, and fired his pistol over their heads, thinking to 
frighten them ; but a lusty slave struck him with a billet so hard 
that he was almost stunned.. The slave was going to repeat the 
blow, when a young lad, about seventeen years old, whom he had 
been kind to, interposed his arm, and received the blow, by which 
his arm-bone was fractured. At the same instant the mate fired 
hig pistol, and shot the negro that had struck my father. At the 
sight of this the mrutiny ceased, and all the men-negroes on the 
forecastle threw themselves flat on their faces, crying out for 
mercy. 

‘‘ Upon examining into the matter, we found there were not 
above twenty men-slaves concerned in this mutiny ; and the two 
ringleaders were missing, having, it seems, jumped overboard as 
soon as they found their project defeated, and were drowned. 
This was all the loss we suffered on this occasion; for the negro 
that was shot by the mate, the surgeon, beyond all expectation, 
cured ; and I had the good fortune to lose my ague, by the fright 
and hurry I was put into. Moreover, the young man who had 
received the blow on his arm, to save my father, was cured by the 
surgeon in our‘passage to Virginia. At our arrival in that place 
we gave him his freedom; and a worthy gentleman, one Colonel 
Carter, took him into his service, till he became well enough 
acquainted in the country to provide for himself. 

**T have been several voyages when there has been no attempt 
made by our negroes to mutiny; which, I believe, was owing 
chiefly to their being kindly used, and to my officers’ care in 
keeping a good watch. But sometimes we meet with stout stub- 
born people amongst them who are never to be made easy; and 
these are generally some of the Cormantines, a nation of the Gold 
Coast. I went in the year 1721, in the Henry, of London, a 
voyage to that part of the coast, and bought a good many of these 
people. We were obliged to secure them very well in irons, and 
watch them narrowly; yet they nevertheless mutinied, though 
they had little prospect of succeeding. I lay at that time near a 
place called Mumfort, on the Gold Coast, having near five hundred 
negroes on board, three hundred of which were men. Our ship’s 
company consisted of fifty white people, all in health, and I had 
very good officers ; so that I was very easy in all respects. 

“This mutiny began at midnight, the moon then shining very 
bright, in this manner :—Two men that stood sentry at the fore 
hatchyay, where the men-slaves came up to go to the house of 
office, permitted four to go to that place, but neglected to lay the 
gratings again, as they should have done ; whereupon four more 
negroes came on deck, who had got their irons off, and the four in 
the house of office having done the same, all the eight fell on 
the two sentries, who immediately called out for help. The negroes 
endeavoured to get their cutlasses from them, but the lineyards— 
that is, the lines by which the handles of the cutlasses were fast- 
ened to the men’s wrists—were so twisted in the scuffle, that they 
could not get them off before we came to their assistance. The 
negroes perceiving several white men coming towards them, with 
arms in their hands, quitted the sentries, and jumped over the 
ship’s side into the sea. 

‘1 being by this time come forward on the deck, my first care 
was to secure the gratings, to prevent any more negroes from 
coming up; and then I ordered people to get into the boat, and 
save those that. had jumped overboard, which they luckily did ; 

fe they found them all clinging to the cables the ship was moored 


Ys 


** After we had secured these people, I called the linguists, and 
ordered them to bid the men-negroes between decks be quiet ; for 
there was a great noise amongst them. On their being silent, I 
asked ‘ what had induced them to mutiny?’ They answered, ‘J 
was a great rogue to buy them, in order to carry them away from 
their own country; and that they were resolved to regain their 
liberty, if possible.’ I replied, ‘that they had forfeited their 
freedom before I bought them, either by crimes or by being taken 
in war, according to the custom of their country ; and they being 
now my property, I was resolved to let them feel my resentment, 
if they abused my kind ;’ asking, at the same time, whether 
they had been ill-used by the white men, or had wanted for any~- 
thing the ship afforded? To this they replied, ‘they had nothing 
to complain of.’ Then I observed to them, ‘ that if they should 
gain their point, and escape to the shore, it would be no advantage 
to them, because their countrymen would catch them, and sell 
them. to other ships.’ This served my purpose, and they seemed 
to be convinced of their fault, begging ‘ I would forgive them, and 
promising for the future to be obedient, and never mutiny again, 
if I would not punish them this time.’ This [ readily granted, 
and so they went to sleep. When daylight came, we called the 
™men-negroes up on deck, and examining their irons, found them 
allsecure. So this affair happily ended, which I was very glad of ; 
for these people are the stoutest and most sensible negroes on the 
coast: neither are they so weak as to imagine, as others do, that 
we buy them to eat them, being satisfied we carry them to work in 
our plantations, as they do in their own country.’’ 

We have no present space for more of our worthy author, and 
may therefore conclude with the following remark :—though we 
may smile at the captain’s unconscious sophistries, it is a matter 
of regret that the half-suppressed slave-trade is now only carried 
on by daring ruffians, who run the same risks as pirates or smug- 
glers, and practise atrocious cruelties ; and that no Snelyraves are 
now in the traffic, whose humane character might mitigate its 
atrocities. The slave-trade, in its progress towards extinction, 
has been rendered more savage in its mode of management. 








READING AT BOOK-STALLS. 


THERE is a class of street-readers whom I can never contemplate 
without affection—the poor gentry, who, not having wherewithal 
to buy or hire a book, filch a little learning at the open stalls ; the 
owner, with his hard eye, casting envious looks at them all the 
while, and thinking when they will be done. Venturing tenderly, 
page after page, expecting every moment when he shall interpose 
his interdict, and yet unable to deny themselves the gratification, 
they “snatch a fearful joy.’ Martin B—, in this way, by daily 
fragments, got through two volumes of ‘‘ Clarissa,’’ when the 
stall-keeper damped his laudable ambition, by asking him (it was 
in his younger days) whether he meant to purchase the work ? 
M. declares, that under no circumstances of his life did he ever 
peruse a book with half the satisfaction which he took in those 
uneasy snatches. A quaint poetess of our day has moralised upon 
this subject in two very touching but homely stanzas :— 


I saw a boy with eager eye 

Open a book upon a stall, 

And read, as he’d devour it all: 
Which, when the stall-man did espy, 

Soon to the boy I heard him call— 

“ You, sir, you never buy a book, 

Therefore in one you ehall not look.” 
The boy pass’d slowly on, and with a sigh, 

He wish’d he never had been taught to read, 

Then of the old churl's books he should have had no need. 


Of sufferings the poor have many, 
Which never can the rich annoy: 
I soon perceived another boy, 
Who look'd as if he'd not had any 
Food, for that day at least, enjoy 
The sight of cold meat in a tavern larder, 
This boy’s case, then, thought I, is surely harder— 
Thus hungry, longing thus, without a penny, 
Beholding choice of dainty-dressed meat : 
No wonder if he wish he ne’er had learn'd to eat! 


Charles Lamb. 
[Cheap literature has altered the state of things somewhat since 





the above was written. ] 
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TALK ABOUT HOMER. 
NO. II. 


Tune is abundant reason to believe that the education of the 
aristocratic youth “was very carefully attended to in the early, as 
well as in the later, times of ancient Greece. We have in the 
IEad innumerable instances of violent, nay outrageous, opposition 
in council to the will of a very powerful chieftain, whose character 
was haughty, impetuous, and selfish to an extreme degree.— 
Nevertheless, such was the liberality of sentiment produced in 
his mind by unlimited freedom of discussion in debate, that he 
yielded even to direct reproaches, when he found that he had 
merited them; and surrendered his opinions with an excellent 
grace, the moment he saw that there was a decided majority 
against him. 

In assemblies of this description, where resolutions were adopted 
on principles so essentially democratic, the powers of eloquence 
necessarily produced greet effect. The field of war and the public 
council were the principal arenas on which young men of birth 
could seek distinction. Accordingly, we find that schools of 
rhetoric were established from a very early period ; and that the 
palm of eloquence was the object of keen contentions among the 
princely youths of the age. Moreover, when they grew up to 
man’s estate, they were sent to foreign courts to gain information 
and practice; not less in the duties of the soldier, than in those 
of the orator, under skilful masters. The various shades, and 
eminent specimens of eloquence which the poems of Homer exhi- 
bit—though composed of course by himself—sufficiently prove that 
the faculties of men had been already applied to oratorical pur- 
suits ; and that the discipline and arts necssary to insure success 
were understood and highly cultivated. 

The more we contemplate the manners of the primitive ages 
of Greece, the more steadily the conviction becomes fixed in the 
mind that there were other countries—not remote from that 
favoured land—in which civilisation had been carried to a very 
high degree long before its continental, or even island districts, 
were much inhabited. Indeed, all the researches that have been 
made amongst the regions of the ancient dead in Egypt, tend to 
put questions upon that point out of dispute. There seems little 
reason to doubt that Greece borrowed all, or nearly all, her arts 
from the banks of the Nile. Chains of connexion between the 
Egyptians and nations wonderfully refined, occupying Syria and 
Arabia, and Mesopotamia, may be traced, indistinctly, indeed, 
but still with appearances of probability sufficient to intimate 
that communities of great power in war, and conversant with many 
of the arts which embellish existence in peace, had risen, flourished, 
and fallen, even before the Pyramids were thought of. 

One of the most graceful characteristics which marked the 
gallantry of the primitive states of Greece towards each other 
was, their treatment of the heralds or envoys. Functionaries of 
this description were uniformly held in the highest reverence.— 
Even when the communications with which they were charged 
were of the most objectionable kind, a decided line of distinction 
was always drawn between the envoy and his mission. His person 
was inviolable; the slightest attempt to question or impair his 
sacred rights was looked upon as not less than an impiety. Few 
objects seem more genial to the bosom of Homer than the culti- 
vation of this generous spirit amongst his countrymen. 

Some of the most emphatic lines in bis compositions were 
levelled algo against the practice of slavery, which prevailed to a 
considerable extent in his day. He exerted all the authority which 
his transcendent genius enabled him to wield against piracy of 
every description ; but, especially, against that which had for its 
object the capture and sale of human beings. Princes of the 
highest rank considered it as a perfectly lawful trade—an honour- 
able sort of mercantile speculation—to fit out and employ vessels 
for the purpose of capturing on or near the coasts, mea, women, 
and children, with the view of selling them in Egypt, and other 
agricultural countries. Homer always raised his voice in its most 
indignant tones against those practices. Prosper, indeed, they 
might for a season; but certain they were, he prophesied, to be 
overtaken, socner or later, by the just vengeance of the gods. 

The generous warm-hearted bard seems always to feel peculiar 
pleasure in dwelling upon scenes of festivity and hospitality—such 
as our great nobles were wont to display in their halls in former 
ages. The guests appear to have usually cut the portions which 
they received into small pieces, with a knife or dirk, that was 
generally attached totheir falchions. For forks the fingers were 
substituted ; the latter, according to the agreeable custom still 





prevailing in the East, having been previousty cleansed with parti- 
cular care. Before the guest touched the viands, a maiden waited 
on him with a golden ewer, a silver bason, and a napkin. While 
the banquet was proceeding, the doors were thrown quite open, 
and mendicants freely entered and sat down on the floor within 
the threshold. Their ragged attire formed no objection to the 
full exercise of their privileges in this respect, however squalid 
and defiled with smoke were their fragments of cloaks and 
tunics. 

The beggar’s chief defence against the rain and cold was a large 
deer-skin, stripped of its hair. His bald head, his eyes filled with 
rheum, his forehead parched and wrinkled, a staff in his hand, 
and by his side an old wallet, supported by odd pieces of belts, tied 
and twisted together and thrown over his shoulders, must have 
often constituted a member of this tribe a strange, though not an 
unpicturesque, contrast to the brilliantly apparelled senators and 
warriors seated at the tables. But had his appearance been still 
more revolting, it would have been overlooked by the noble senti- 
ment which taught all classes to consider the poor and the stranger 
as under the special protection of Heaven. It would have been 
deemed an impiety to treat them with unkindness. The gods, it 
was believed, sometimes d the dicant’s garb, and wan- 
dered through the haunts of men in order to note their characters, 
and to distinguish the virtuous from the vicious. Hence, the poor 
were invested with a sanctity almost Christian. 

The beggars admitted into banquet halls, as soon as they per- 
ceived that the guests had appeased their appetites, went round 
the tables, beginning from the right. When their wallets were 
filled with the doles which they received, they returned to 
their places near the threshold, sat down, and ate till they were 
fully satisfied, and then they took their departure—not always, 
however, in perfect peace, for now and then a quarrel arose amongst 
them. Whenever the dispute of words warmed into blows, there 
was an immediate rush from all the tables, especially those of the 
younger nobles, who, delighted to see the ‘‘fun,’’ as an Irishman 
would say, formed a ring immediately, and encouraged the pugi- 
lists to prolong the battle. Off went the tattered cloaks and 
tunics immediately, and the latter being tied round the loins, the 
affair was regularly fought out, until one yielded the palm to 
the other. 

It is due, however, to the better tastes of the age to observe, 
that the principal enjoyment of all numerous assemblies, after 
the pleasures of the table were over, consisted in listening to the 
musical recitations of the bards. The instrument with which the 
latter usually accompanied the voice appears to have been the 
phorminz, a harp of a simple triangular shape, of five or seven 
strings. Some no doubt were richly ornamented, The harp on 
which Achilles soothed his grief, while in temporary exile from 
the field of his glory, is said to have been framed of silver. 

“ Arriving soon 
Among the Myrmidons, their chief they found 
Soothing his sorrow with his silver-framed 
Harmonious lyre, spoil captured when he took 
Fetion's city ; with that lyre his cares 
He soothed, and glorious heroes were his theme.” 

We are not aware that any remains of Greek music have been 
discovered of an ancient date. It may be presumed to have con- 
sisted of the most simple melody. Its effects must have been 
necessarily powerful, because they proceeded not from a capricious 
combination of notes, but from those natural and passionate 
breathings of the soul which had for their only object to convey 
in the most expressive manner, the noblest strains of poetry in 
the most mellifluous language that ever captivated the ear. The 
mind was fascinated by the sentiment, the taste charmed by the 
diction, and the sounds which accompanied them at first naturally 
haunted the imagination, and were associated with them ever 
after. 

Wherever Homer mentions music, he characterises it by the 
nature of the theme alone. He uses no expression which would 
authorise us to conclude that he was acquainted with those varieties 
of mode which have been denominated Dorian, Eolian, Phrygian, 
Ionian, and Lydian measures. The frequent occurrence in the 
Iliad of the same stanza warrants, and, indeed, imposes upon 
us, the supposition that this poem was delivered in recitative, 
which was varied only from a plainer to a grander strain, as the 
subject of the narrative required. Pauses were made between 
these changes, which the audience filled up with plaudits, if the 
bard delighted them, and, as in music, the return of the same 
passage, after an interval of varying modulations, relieves, and, 
for that reason, pleases the ear, we may believe that these occa- 
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sional repetitions, for which Homer has been censured by some of 
his critics, were considered from his lips as ornaments instead of 
blemishes. 

The effect which the inspired poet produced, while he thus sang 
his verses to the sound of the phorminz, must have been enchant- 
ing, to a degree far beyond that which we experience in reading 
his works. If in the silence of the closet we feel the most vivid 
transports, while the mind, breathing an atmosphere of poetry 
freely yields to the emotions which the vicissitudes of the Trojan 
war, or the contemplation of peaceful social life, as painted in 
the Odyssey, excite, can we be surprised at the mute attention 
with which the Greeks hung upon the effusions of the divine 

oet ? 

: Such was the power of song, in Homer’s estimation, that he 
tells us of the cheeks even of the artful Ulysses, at a moment too | 
when he desired to conceal his princely rank, being flooded with 
tears, while Demodocus recited to his harp the fall of Troy. 
Alcinous, it is added, perceiving that the heart of his guest heaved 
with irresistible woe, was obliged to request the ‘‘ illustrious’’ bard 
to suspend the lay. 


“ As when a woman weeps 
Her husband, fallen in battle for her sake 
And for his children’s sake, before the gate 
Of his own city ; sinking to his side 
She close enfolds him with a last embrace, 
And gazing on him as he pants and dies, 
Shrieks at the sight: meantime the ruthless foe 
Smiting her shoulders with the spear, to toil 
Command her, and to bondage far away, 
And her cheeks fade with horror at the sound ; 
Ulysses so from his moist lids let fall 
The frequent tear.” 


Sometimes the sounds of the harp attracted the princess from 
the retired apartment which she usually occupied. Neither she, 


the family and the neighbourhood were then invited into the hall, 
the harp was again put in requisition, and the evening passed away 
in alternate dancing and singing. These amusements were rarely 
prolonged to a late hour. And whatever effect the admission may 
have had upon the otherwise engaging character of those times, it 
cannot be denied that the dance and the song were too often 
neglected for the indulgences of the table. Inebriation was a 
common vice, brawls followed of course; and where every man 
was already armed, and had besides access to the spears hung up 
in the halls, it may be easily believed that such accidental contests 
often terminated in a general row. 

In those days, too, as in the ages that followed them, rivalry 
for the hand of a young princess of pre-eminent beauty attracted a 
number of suitors to her father’s mansion. The task which the 
father had to perform on such occasions was one of no slight diffi- 
culty. Princes often came from a considerable distance, with 
their friends and followers, laden with valuable presents, to woo 
his daughter. It was a predominant maxim that he who offered 
the most splendid gifts (ealess he was personally objectionable) 
was entitled to a preference, for this tested at once the affection 
of the suitor, aud the competency of his means, to afford her an 
establishment suitable to her birth. 

But the gifts of several princes might be equally rich, or nearly 


| so; and even if they were not, still it often became a dangerous 
| matter to decide between them, and send away the unsuccessful 


candidates. United by common disappointment, the latter might 
resolve to destroy their fortunate rival, the bride herself, and all 
her relatives. Or, wounded and made irritable by chagrin, they 
might fall on each other, and the victor, emboldened by suc- 
cess, might even carry away the royal virgin against her own 
consent, and that of her family. Scenes such as these were in 
those times of very frequent occurrence, and with a view to miti- 
gate their sanguinary character, trials of skill, not very different 








nor her daughters, nor, indeed, any other female (those only ex- 


cepted who supplied the ablution water) ever attended at the | 


banquet—a custom still rigidly adhered to in the East. In those 
primitive ages, however, as soon as the wine began to circulate, 
and the bard preluded to his choicest song, the heart naturally 
opened to the choicest affections, and demanded the presence of 
woman to cheer, and, at the same time, to chasten it. 

The princess then entered, followed by two handmaids, who 
spread a couch for her near the chieftain, with purple tapestry, and 


from the tournaments of a later age, were resorted to. 

These trials consisted of foot-racing, throwing the quoit and 
| javelin, but chiefly of feats in archery. Twelve stakes were fixed 
| upright in the ground, at equal distances from each other. In 
| the top of each of these a ring was inserted, and the whole were 
| arranged in a straight line. The candidates stood, or sat, at a few 
paces from the first stake, and he who sent an arrow clear through 
all the rings, was declared the winner. 

; | When the question as to the bridegroom was settled, the bride- 





placed near it a footstool. By her side they laid her silver work- | €lect, in her turn, made presents to her intended consort, and his 
basket and golden spindle, full of fine wool, which occupied her | friends. The marriage was celebrated by a splendid feast, after 
hands, while, in common with the hosts and his guests, her soul | which the bride was conducted to her new home with great pomp 





was given to the recitations of the bard. 

It is expressly said of Helen that on such occasions she brought 
with her an Egyptian drug which she infused into the wine, while 
the cup-bearers were tempering it in the tankards :— 

“A drug most potent to suppress or grief 
Or anger, and oblivion to induce 
Of all past evil. Whosoe’er his wine 
So medicated drinks, he will not bathe 
His cheek all day with trickling tears, although 
His father and his mother both were dead, 
Nor even though his brother or his son 
Had fallen in battle, and before his eyes !”” 

Bravo! Here is the eulogium at once of woman and wine— 
worthy of old Homer’s generous heart—and, perhaps, itself in- 
spired by a more than ordinary draught of the finest vintage 
of Chios ! : 

In the intervals of the songs conversations arose, in which the 


princess also bore her share. Whether speaking or silent, she | 


was uniformly treated with the most courteous respect. The 
young and unwedded ladies were very rarely seen in the banquet- 
hall. Curiosity or coquetry sometimes impelled them to take 
a glance at a handsome stranger, when he first passed in, or, 
emboldened by the company of their attendants, to peep slily at 
him through the half-opened door. But this was altogether a 
furtive proceeding, which would have drawn down reproof upon 
them, had it reached the knowledge of their parents. 

Both the sexes, however, met freely in the dances which formed 
part of the public worship, as well as in those which sometimes 
followed the banquet. When the bard exhausted his themes, 
and the evening darkened apace, vases were brought into the 
hall, in waich were torches mixed with dry wood. These were 
kindled, and the light which they diffused was kept up by a fre- 
quent supply of fresh materials. Lighted torches were also fixed 
in the hands of golden or bronze figures, which stood in recesses, 
or on pedestals, in different parts of the chamber. The females of 


and ceremony. A procession was formed of youths, who danced 
| along to the sound cf the pipe and phorminz, and the voices of the 
chorus who raised the hymeneal song. 

In marriage, as indeed in all the affairs of life, a most respectful 
and affectionate attention was paid by children to the wishes of 
their parents. There was no service, however menial, which the 

; son would refuse to perform when commanded by the father. The 
| mother was equally venerated. If she became a widow, her rights 
| remained undisturbed. .To thrust her forth in such, or in any 
circumstances, was a deed which no son could meditate for « 
moment. It would bring down the wrath of the gods, the ven- 
geance of the Furies, and the reproach of all mankind. Although 
{ the young men did not hesitate to speak their sentiments frankly, 
yet when they addressed them to their elders, they always did so 
with a reverential submissiveness, not less honouring those to 
whom it was shown, than those who showed it. It was a tenet of 
their religion, that the Furies waited upon age, and avenged in an 
exemplary manner, every indignity which it experienced. Par- 
ricide was a crime unheard of. 

Fugitives under accusation were everywhere received and pro- 
tected with a degree of kindness, which seems inconsistent with 
the moral tone of the age, and can be accounted for only by the 
influence of the laws of hospitality, which invested the stranger, 
at the moment of bis appearance, with an inviolable sanctity. As 
soon as he entered under the roof, the master of the family rose 
from his seat, seized him-by the right hand, cordially welcomed 
him, took his spear—without which travellers seldom journied— 
and laid it aside, and then led the guest to a seat. A table was 
set before him, the house-keeper heaped it with cold meat, bread, 
and wine ; another female attended the host and stranger with 
water to cleanse the hands, after which they both partook of 
the repast. Some inquiries were then natur_lly made concerning 
the destination and engagements of the traveller, more from a 
motive of curiosity than of caution ; for, whether he was a pirate, 
or a merchant, a criminal fugitive, a prince, or a peasant, he was 
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treated with every comfort which the house afforded. It was, of 
course, an immediate recommendation to favour, if the guest were 
connected with the host by hospitalities which had previously 
passed bet ween themselves, or any, even the most distant relatives 
of their families. For such reciprocal ties were held as sacred as 
those of consanguinity, or kindred, and were transmitted with 
equal pride from generation to generation. But whether the 
guest was known or unknown, whether he came on business cr 
in idleness, he was, in the first instance, plentifully entertained, 
every matter even of importance, and every question of curiosity, 
being postponed to this introductory and substantial demonstra- 
tion of kindness. After this, the guest was free to go, or stay, 
as it suited his convenience. 

Their rule of hospitality was one of true politeness, formed on 
the golden mean between indifference and excessive attention. 
They deemed it equally wrong to dismiss the stranger who was 
disposed to remain, as to detain him who was anxious to depart. 
While he abided with them, they were happy in his company, 
and whenever he pleased te go away, he carried with him their 
best wishes for his welfare. 

It was seldom indzed that a guest did go away, particularly if 
he was discovered to be a person of distinction, or was an hereditary 
guest of the family, without prolonging his visit to nine or ten days, 
at the least. Before the hour of the banquet arrived, he was led to 
an inner apartment, where maids of the household were in waiting 
with warm water, which, after removing his mantle, and lowering 
his tunic, they poured upon his head and shoulders, while he bent 
over a brazen yase. The daughter of the family, even if she were 


a princess, as she had the care of the garments, attended with a | 


fresh tunic and mantle, and when the maid had laved and anointed 
him, she presented him with the apparel. His feet were next 
bathed, and having braced on new sandals, he was prepared to 
make his appearance in the banquet-hall. Here every mark of 
favour awaited him. There was no reasonable request which he 
could make which the host would refuse, if for no other cause than 
merely that he was under his roof. To offer an indignity to a 
stranger in such circumstances, still more to take away his life, 
was a crime so heinous, that no man was deemed capable of com- 
mitting it who acknowledged the power and feared the wrath of 
Jupiter. A warm bed was prepared for him, and when he finally 
took his departure, a silver cup, a shield, a falchion, or some 
other present, was bestowed upon him. In return for these kind- 
nesses he expressed his gratitude in the warmest terms, and 
charged himself with their affectionate remembrances to such of 
their distant friends as it was probable he should see in the course 
of his journey. 

Such interchanges of civility as these, companionship in the 
chase and in the field of battle, and other accidental causes, often 
gave rise to the establishment of friendships ef the most generous 
and enduring character. The love of Menelaus for Ulysses was 
beautiful, ‘* Had your father returned,’’ said he to Telemachus, 
‘* it wasmy intention to build a city for him and for all his people, 
as near to my own as possible, that we might often exchange the 
delights of conversation.’’ 

This spirit of hospitality was universal. The stranger, to be 
sure, could not expect to meet the same luxuries everywhere. If 
he entered the hut of the shepherd he must have contented him- 
self with sitting before a rough fir table, on a bundle of twigs tied 
together, and covered over with the skin of a goat or sheep. His 
fare would probably have been barley-bread, cheese, and milk, or 
in the better sort of cottages, a little pig hastily roasted on the 
embers, sprinkled over with flour, and an ivy wood-cup full of 
tolerable wine. But wherever he sojourned his presence gave rise 
to a little festival. The neighbours assembled to give him a 
graceful welcome, and to inquire the news which he had heard 
during his journey. 

At a period when the means of intercourse, even between places 
not very remote from each other, were so few and precarious, this 
natural curiosity was no doubt often taken advantage of by men- 
dicants, who were constantly roving from town to town—especially 
if any considerable war happened to be going on. These vagrants 
were no doubt the earliest bards—and among them abounded 
impostors. Homer pointedly refers to the numbers of the latter 
class, and remarks that from them the true poet was easily dis- 
tinguishable by the eleg of his diction, and the elevated tone 
of his genius. 

To the outcast of notoriously bad character, the smith’s forge, 
or the public portico only, was open for the night’s shelter. 
Mere poverty was of itself no cause for neglect. Wealth, indeed, 
always procured for its possessor respect; but it did not blind 








him to the merits of those who were less endowed with the gifts 
of fortune. The prince often dined at the same table with the 
labourers who ploughed his field. He treated them with parental 
kindness ; and, after a certain period of service, bestowed upon 
them a portion of his estate sufficient for a decent independence, 

In the condition of society which then existed, it not unfre- 
quently happened that the swineherd, the wood-cutter, or the 
ploughman had been once himself a prince, though subsequently 
reduced to servitude by the fortunes of war, or by having been 
stolen away from his own country in early boyhood by pirates, 

Eomer displays his magnificent soul in the picture which he 
more than once portrays of a patriarchal sovereign contem- 
plating his people blessed with happiness, his hall well filled with 
guests seated in due order, and listening to the tuneful bard, the 
tables heaped with all sorts of good viands, and the tankards over- 
flowing with delicious wine. Salvator Rosa's landscapes are 
always full of dense shade—of shade grateful to the senses of man 
in a climate where the rage of the sun is so constantly felt. 
Homer experiences a similar delight in exhibiting the charms of 
peaceful life, at a period when the suddenirruption of a barbarous 
enemy from the seas or mountains might, in one hour, confound 
prince and people in common misery, and turn all their cheerful- 
ness into lamentation and despair. 





SOCIAL CONSPIRACIES. 


Wr—and we have no doubt many of our readers also—have 
been often agreeably surprised, at social parties, to find, without 
our having the slightest previous suspicion of the fact, that we 
were in the presence of persons of the most splendid talents—that 
there were amongst the guests, personally unknown to us, and of 
whom we had never before heard, several of the brightest geniuses 
of the age. This is a discovery, however, which we certainly in 
no instance should ever have made ourselves ; for there never was 
anything about these geniuses to distinguish them from mere 
ordinary mortals,—nothing in their appearance, nothing in what 


| they either said or did, to mark them out as the gifted beings which 


it seems they really were. For such discovery, then, we have 
been invariably indebted to the kind offices of some brother genius 
also present. 

There exists a secret compact or conspiracy amongst the class 
of small geniuses, to take advantage of social meetings to puff each 
other into notice, and to trumpet forth each other’s praises. This, 
however, be it observed, is not done in sincerity of heart, nor with 
the view of elevating a brother genius, but to secure to themselves 
a return of the compliment, which, by the understood, if not 
expressed terms of the compact, the belarded genius is bound to 
do. They, in fact, bowl to each other’s hands, and thus exhibit 
the working of what certainly is a very pretty and ingenious device 
for catching a little temporary and local fame. 

The field of operations selected by this fraternity is, as already 
hinted, the social meeting, either private or public; but they 
prefer the former, as being the safest, for in the latter there is 
always great danger of the thing not going well down. There are 
too many present, and there generally prevails, besides, on such 
occasions, a certain gruff independence of spirit that is very inimi- 
cal to the attempts of small geniuses to secure any of those little, 
quiet, comfortable modicums of admiration for which they are so 
constantly and so eagerly on the hunt, 

The private social meeting, therefore, is greatly to be preferred; 
for there reigns there, usually, a good humour and urbanity that 
will ungrudgingly give, on the slightest grounds, to any one who 
asks it, any amount of applause they may choose to demand. 

The sort of league or conspiracy of which we are speaking, we 
beg the reader to observe, is not a distinctly expressed thing. Its 
conditions are not written, spoken, nor formally entered inta 
between the parties in any way; but it is perfectly understood, 
and is as duly and strictly fulfilled as if its terms were engrossed 
on parchment. It is, moreover, so dextrously managed, that you 
would never suspect its existence, without previous information. 
It is usually conducted after the following manner ; and we entreat 
the reader to note that, whenever he witnesses a similar scene to 
that we are about to describe, he may safely set it down as a case 
of conspiracy. 

A few toasts having gone round, a thin, pale-faced young gen- 
tleman suddenly gets upon his legs, leans both his hands upon the 
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table, and with a modest simper on his countenance, thus addresses 
the assembled party :— 

‘* Gentlemen, I hopeit will be considered no intrusion my in- 
truding myself on the notice of this good company for a few 
seconds. [Cheers.] If, gentlemen, I intruded myse/f, it would be 
an intrusion ; that is, if my purpose was to speak of myself, such 

roceeding would assuredly be something more than presumptuous. 
Bat, gentlemen, when I rise, as I now do, for the purpose of doing 
homage to genius, and of entreating you to join me in that homage, 
I am very sure the heart of every man here will go with me. 
[Considerable cheering. ] 

‘*Gentlemen, to some of you it may be known, but to most of 

you probably not, that we have the honour of having amongst us 
this night a poet, whose fame, I do not fear to predict, will one 
day fill the world to its utmost verge and circumference—whose 
fame, gentlemen, will one day stretch from pole to pole, and encir- 
cle the great earth, [Cheering,] and which will at once illuminate 
the dreariest depths of the American forest and gild the loftiest 
peaks of Teneriffe. Gentlemen, there is a poet amongst us—a 
poet, gentlemen, in whose numbers are combined the sublimity of 
Milton, the harmony of Pope, the pathos of Goldsmith, the fire 
of Byron, the chivalry of Scott, the philosophy of Wordsworth, 
and the gaiety of Moore. Yes, gentlemen, there is a poet 
amongst us in whose verse all these excellencies are combined, in 
oue glorious rainbow of heaven-born poesy! [Tremendous cheer- 
ing. 
‘* Gentlemen, need I name the gifted individual to whom I 
allude—need I point him out to you? I need not. That lofty 
brow, where genius sits enthroned—that eye, where beams the 
light of that genius, will guide you to the honoured person I mean, 
and by these will you know him. 

‘* Gentlemen, I propose the health, with all the honours, of my 
respected and gifted friend, Mr. Higgins.” 

It may be thought that the speaker has come it rather strong in 
this eulogium --that he has Jaid it on rather thick: but there is 
good policy in this; for the stronger he gives it, the stronger he 
gets it back again. It is all returned him, and not unfrequently 
with interest, as, indeed, we shall find in the very case under dis- 
cussion. But this is a digression. To proceed. 

While the rather flattering speech above recorded is being deli- 
vered, you look round the table, to see if you can by any outward 
sign discover the “ gifted individual ’’ on whose gifted head this 
torrent of burning eloquence has been poured. In this scrutiny, 
your eye quickly selects and rests on one individual in particular, 
whom you observe in a state of suppressed excitement—of modest 
confusion, sitting with downcast look, twirling his glass between 
finger and thumb. He is trying to look unconscious, but it 
won’t do; every lineament of his face betrays the delightful emo- 
tion with which his entire poetic frame is thrilled. 

Marking these symptoms of sweet suffering, you at once set the 
sufferer down as the genius whose fame is destined to gild the 
peaks of Teneriffe. You are right; it is he, and no mistake. 

The health of the gifted individual having been drunk, with a 
hip, hip, hurra, and a three times three—the acme, the very utmost 
pinnacle of a small poet’s ambition,—he gets up slowly to his feet, 
for the burthen of his glories still bear heavily upon him, and after 
a pause of a second or two, occasioned by a keen sensibility to the 
honours just done him, and during which he exhibits a vast deal of 
amiable confusion, he addresses the friends around him in a tone 
of men humility, with manner corresponding, in the following 
words :— 

** Gegtlemen, the honour which you have just now done me is 
one which I must, and certainly shall, remember with pride and 
satisfaction to the latest hour of my mortal existence—till my sun 
of life shall have sunk down into the ocean of eternity. [Immense 
cheering.] 

‘It is an honour, gentlemen, that I do not know in what terms 
bd i a came confuses, it overwhelms me. [A touching pause 

ere. 

‘Gentlemen, I need not say that my very worthy and highly 
talented friend here, who led the way in conferring upon me that 
imperishable and never-to-be-forgotten honour, which summoned 
me to my feet as with the sound of a trumpet, has overrated any 
little poetical talents I possess. The poetical propensity I indeed 
own to; it burns in my bosom like a consuming fire; it has hur- 
ried my rapt soul into the boundless spaces of imagination; it 
has thrown the sublimity of darkness over every feeling of my 
heart. Oh! to have described it I should have poured liquid flames 
through my lines—I should have set my verse on fire with the 
intensity of thought and the burning brilliancy of imagery. But 





all my attempts have fallen far, oh how far! short of my glowing 
aspirations ! for, 

As the bright sun, in glorious firmament high, 

Shines on a world where men are born to die; 

So my dark soul, in deepest depths immured, 

Sighs for the past, nor deems its hopes secured. 
Yes, gentlemen, such is the picture I would draw of my own state 
and feelings, but adequately to describe these, nor tongue nor pen 
is equal. 

Fs Gentlemen, I have already expressed, or rather endeavoured 
to express, the deep sense I entertain of the honour you have this 
night done me; an honour which, under any circumstances, I 
would have deemed inestimable ; but when I reflect, gentlemen, 
by whom that honour was proposed, how much is its value en- 
hanced! When I reflect that that honour was proposed by a 
gentleman who has cultivated poetry’s sister-art, the art of paint- 
ing, with a success and zeal that has placed him, by universal 
consent—by universal acclaim, I may say—in the foremost ranks 
of his profession ; that has placed him ona pinnacle of fame, from 
which he can proudly contemplate the puny efforts of inferior 
genius, and defy the malice of detractors,—I say, gentlemen, when 
I reflect on this, I am confounded, overwhelmed—lost in the bright 
blaze of the effulgence that surrounds me ! 

‘‘ Who, gentlemen, who that has seen—and who has not seen ? 
—the splendid productions of the pencil of my illustrious friend, 
Mr. Wiggins ? Who has not been struck dumb with the superlative 
beauties they exhibit? Who, gentlemen, has failed to recognise 
in these productions the savage sublimity of a Salvator Rosa, the 
calm colouring of a Claude Lorraine, the tender touches of a 
Teniers, the rosy redolence of a Rubens, the mighty magic of a 
Michael Angelo, and the winning waggery of a Wilkie? 

‘‘ Yes, gentlemen, in the divine achievements in art of my gifted 
friend may be discerned in glorious combination all the excellen- 
cies of all the masters of both ancient and modern times. 

“ My illustrious friend, I perceive, blushes under these outpour- 
ings of an admiring spirit, but an applauding world confirms the 
commendation which I have so feebly expressed. 

* Gentlemen, I propose the health of one of the greatest painters 
of the day—I propose the health of Mr. Wiggins.” ; , 

Such, then, is a specimen of the working of the social conspi- 
racy ; and that that specimen exhibits little or no exaggeration, we 
have our own experience to attest. We have witnessed its coun- 
terpart in fifty instances, and we are pretty sure, if the reader will 
tax his memory, he could add probably as many more. catin 

This system of mutual buttering or Jarding at social parties is 
pretty extensively practised amongst small poets ; but the thing is 
done, after all, much more heartily and cordially when the aspir- 
ants for immortality are in different lines, as in the case of our 
illustration ; for there is amongst the fraternity of small songsters 


| a deep-seated hatred of and contempt for each other, that prevents 


them going the ‘‘ whole hog ”’ in each other’s praise ; they cannot 
do it for their lives, not even on the condition of having it 
returned. 

The system, then, works much better, much more freely, when 
in the hands of parties whose pretensions rest on wholly different 
grounds ; there being here no rivalry, they lay it on each other 
with an unsparing and fearless liberality. 

We at this moment know a pair of small geniuses—the one a 
musician, a composer of music, the other a poet, who have esta- 
blished, and successfully carried on for several years, a regular 
copartnery in the trade of larding each other at social parties. 

These two worthies hunt in couples, and carry on business 
entirely on their own accounts ; for we never knew of them prais- 
ing anybody but themselves. Their system is to get invited, as 
often as they can possibly manage it, to the same parties. Indeed 
neither, if it can at all be helped, will go to any social meeting 
without the other. When an invitation, therefore, does not extend 
to both, the invited partner either suggests his brother genius to 
the inviter, or boldly takes him along with him, without an invita- 
tion, trusting to the urbanity of his host for a welcome. 

The usual mode of proceeding of these two hunters after. noto- 
riety, when they have got planted at the same table, is as follows : 

The musician—for we have observed he always leads the way— 
gets to his feet, and in a speech very much resembling that of the 
painter’s, elsewhere given, proposes the health of the poet. The 
poet returns the compliment, and generally with an ample measure 
of interest ; and thus have these two small geniuses bowled to 
each other’s hands for the last half-dozen years, the process being 
invariably, and in every instance plainly, such as we have described 
it. 
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PRISON DISCIPLINE IN BRITAIN AND AMERICA. 


Tue following observations from a recent article in the ‘‘ North 
American Review”’ are applicable at the present time ; the Reports 
of the Prison Inspectors showing that much in our prison economy 
still requires alteration and improvement. 

It is truly affecting to observe how universal, before the time 
of Howard, had become the neglect of everything relating to 
prisons and prison discipline. Not only were prisons constructed 
without any regard to humanity, and without any design of pro- 
moting the reformation of prisoners, but it came to be the fact, 
that the whole economy of these moral charnel-houses was abso- 
lutely shut out from the thoughts of the happy and the virtuous. 
There was but one description of jail for the whole community, 
and into this were indiscriminately thrown debtors, thieves, mur- 
derers, persons detained for trial or as witnesses, lunatics, idiots, 
young and old, and frequently men and women, without classifi- 
cation and without constraint. If any solitary cells were to be 
found within these gloomy walls, they were generally under-ground, 
dark, damp, chilly, and too filthy to be described ; and in these 
the more furious maniacs were incarcerated for life. The facts 
might have been easily ascertained by any one who chose to inquire 
into them. They must, we presume, have been known, they 
certainly ought to have been known, to judges, to grand jurors, 
to sheriffs, and frequently to lawyers. Yet, before Howard, no 
one had ever thought of directing the public attention to this 
shocking inhumanity. It is humiliating to reflect, how easily 
we become accustomed to the most enormous cruelty, and by how 
slight a circumstance a human being may be shut out from all our 
kindly sympathies. 

“* There is no flesh in man’s obdurate heart ; 
It does not feel for man. The natural bond 
Of brotherhood is severed, as the flax 
That falls asunder at the touch of fire.” 


It is the peculiar merit of Howard, that he unfolded to the 
civilised world the mysteries of the prison-house. It was his great 
object to lift the curtain, and reveal to mankind the atrocities 
which were perpetrated in the very bosom of society. His jour- 
nals contain a full, an accurate, and an impartial disclosure of the 
condition of jails, prisons, penitentiaries, and hospitals, through- 
out Great Britain and the greater part of the Continent. His 
Jabour was that of exploration. In this he was so completely 
successful, that it was impossible afterwards for the subject to be 
wholly forgotten. His labours must always be the groundwork of 
all that shall ever be done for the improvement of prison disci- 
pline ; and no one can henceforth treat upon the subject, without 
introducing his discourse with a eulogy upon the character end 
labours of John Howard, the Philanthropist. 

But Howard confined himself, almost exclusively, to an exhi- 
bition of the evils which at that time existed ; and to the repeated 
inculcation and illustration of the fundamental principle, on which 
all improvements in prison discipline are founded, namely, There 
is nothing gained Ly the imprisonment of criminals, unless that 
imprisonment tend to reformation. He declares, that all his expe- 
rience might be summed up in this one maxim, It is found in all 
his reports—it speaks out in all his correspondence. To direct 
the minds of men to its importance, was a labour of which the 
value can scarcely be exaggerated. But, unfortunately, Howard 
did not live to see his principles carried into practice under his 
own direction. He never embodied his ideas in the form of a 
prison, which should become the model for generalimitation. He 
was in a commission for erecting a penitentiary in the vicinity of 
London, but, from disagreement with his fellow-labourers as to its 
local situation, he abandoned the undertaking. While he, there- 
fore, demonstrated the fundamental principle, he left the manner 
of its practical application to be invented by others. 

The result was, as might have been expected; Howard was 
canonized, and worthily, but the prisoners were neglected, and were 
in danger of being forgotten; so much easier is it to eulogize 
philanthropy, than to be indeed philanthropists. Notwithstanding 
parliamentary inquiry, prisoners in Great Britain remained for a 
Jong time very much as they had been. We presume, that Mrs. 
Fry found about as much misery and vice in Newgate, as Mr. 
Howard had found there fifty years before. 

Within the last twenty years, however, a brighter era has 
dawned upon the prisons of Great Britain. The labours of the 
“ Society for the Improvement of Prison Discipline, and for the 
Reformation of Juvenile Offenders,”’ have been attended with 
cheering success; and there is now reason to hope, that every 





British prison will be hereafter constructed with the design of pro- 
moting the moral reformation of the criminal. 

It is not remarkable that the United States should, for a long 
time, have followed the example of Great Britain, in her system 
of prison discipline. It was natural, that our fathers should enter- 
tain the sentiments in which they had been educated; and that 
they should erect, in this country, such prisons as they had been 
accustomed to see athome. Such was the fact. Our penitentiary 
system inherited all the vices of the land of our origin. The 
following description of the Walnut-street prison, in Philadelphia, 
in the year 1783, is a picture, by no means exaggerated, of very 
many of the prisons, both in this country and in Europe, at that 
period. Such have many of them continued until within a very 
recent date. 

** On the 20th of November 1783, the supreme executive council 
of this State appointed a committee of their body to confer with 
a deputation of the Society, respecting the abuses in prison dis- 
cipline. We would willingly draw a veil over the horrid trans- 
actions, which the Society were the instruments of Providence in 
discovering, exposing, and finally, in a great measure, preventing. 
The prison was a perfect pandemonium, rendered only the more 
conspicuous and revolting, from the contrast with the institutions 
of wisdom and benevolence, which everywhere surrounded it. It 
had degenerated from the imperfect condition of a workhouse, 
which it had been in the days of Penn, and for some time subse- 
quently. The cruelty, the crimes, the misery, and nearly all the 
abominations, which prevailed in the prisons of America and 
Europe, were the constituent parts of our system. 

‘*In this den of abomination were mingled, in one revolting 
mass of festering corruption, all the collected elements of conta- 
gion; all ages, colours, and sezes, were forced into one horrid 
loathsome communion of depravity. Children, committed with 
their mothers, here first learned to lisp in the strange accents of 
blasphemy and execration. The young apprentice, in custody for 
some venial fault, the tyro in guilt, the unfortunate debtor, the 
untried and sometimes guiltless prisoners, the innocent witnesses, 
detained for their evidence in court against those charged with 
crimes, were associated with the incorrigible felon, the loathsome 
victim of disease and vice, and the disgusting drunkard (whose 
means of intoxication were unblushingly furnished by the jailer !) 
Idleness, profligacy, and widely-diffused contamination, were the 
inevitable results. The frantic yells of bacchanalian revelry; the 
horrid execrations and disgusting obscenities from the lips of 
profligacy ; the frequent infliction of the lash; the clanking of 
fetters ; the wild exclamation of the wretch driven frantic by des- 
peration ; the ferocious cries of combatants ; the groans of those 
wounded in the frequent frays (a common pastime in the prison), 
mingled with the unpitied moans of the ‘sick (lying unattended, 
and sometimes destitute of clothes and covering); the faint but 
imploring accents for sustenance by the miserable debtor, cut off 
from all means of self-support, and abandoned to his own resources, 
or to lingering starvation; and the continual though unheeded 
complaints of the miserable and destitute, formed the discordant 
sounds heard in the only public abode of misery in Philadelphia, 
where the voice of hope, of mercy, of religion, never entered. 
In this nursery of crime, almost every species of profligacy was 
practised without punishment, and openly taught without any 
attempt at prevention. 

‘* In this abode of moral contamination and of suffering, a few 
were released from their misery by the lingering pains of hunger, 
of cold, and neglect ; several committed suicide; and the fre- 
quent and fatal pestilence—the inevitable consequence of filth and 
crowded apartments—swept off multitudes, to whom the means 
of education, as well as the lessons of religion, had never been 
offered—whose dying hours were unimproved—whose beds were 
attended by no merciful minister of the gospel, urging them to 
repentance, and bearing the blessed hope of mercy and forgive- 
ness. They departed, either unheeded, or surrounded by wretches 
on whom their awful example produced no reform, from whom 
their suffering received no compassion, nor any alleviation. The 
last sigh of the most hardened was breathed out in audacious and 
shocking defiance ; whilst brutal indifference, or agonizing despair, 
marked the dying moments of many of the tenants of a jail of a 
Christian community. 

‘“‘ Those of our citizens who remember the former condition of 
the prison in Walnut-street, can testify to the correctness of this 
description. Jt is no overcharged picture of the fancy.” —Defence 
of System of Solitary Confinement, pp. 10—12. 

Such is a faithful description of the prison in the heart of Phi- 
ladelphia, a city renowned for her deeds of philanthropy. It is a 
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melancholy illustration of the fact, that there is scarcely a con- 
ceivable degree of inhumanity, to. which we may not become so 
accustomed as to survey it, for years together, with almost absolute 
indifference. 

Shocking as is this description, it is sorrowful to add, that it 
too accurately portrays the condition of the greater part of the 
prisons in this country, and in Europe, at the time to which it 
refers, the year 1788-9. It is yet more painful to remark, that 
prisons of essentially the same character have, until very lately, 
existed in almost every State in the Union. 

As an illustration of the nature and tendencies of the former, 
and to too great a degree the present, system of prison discipline, 
we would mention a case which occ only a few years since, 
in one of the New England States. The only voucher for its 
accuracy, it is true, is the veracity of the sufferer himself; but the 
naturalness of the whole narrative is such, that we have never 
doubted for a moment of its essential authenticity. 

The young man to whom we refer was an orphan, left in mere 
boyhood to the care of an uncle, who taught him his own trade, 
that of a shoemaker. The uncle, however, absconded in debt, 
while our informant was still a youth, and he apprenticed himself 
to another person of the same occupation. The master was poor, 
and the apprentice, of course, still poorer; the former failed, and 
was, we believe, sent to jail, and the latter, almost destitute of 
clothes, was again turned out, without a friend, into the street. 
His appearance was so squalid, that no respectable mechanic would 
employ him, and he wandered about the city for several days, cold 
and hungry, procuring barely enough to prolong existence. by 
doing little errands on a wharf. 

In this condition, to cover his nakedness, he stole an old coat 
out of anentry. In one of the pockets, there was, unfortunately, 
a pocket-book, containing a considerable sum of money. This 
discovery alarmed the poor boy. To return it would have been 
to confess the robbery. To keep it was to render apprehension 
almost certain. While deliberating with himself what he should 
do, he was arrested, immediately convicted, and sentenced to six 
months’ imprisonment in a common jail. Here he found himself 
consigned to the same apartment with three pirates, one of whom 
was afterwards executed, and the other two doubtless deserved 
execution. These wretches spent their time in instilling into the 
mind of this boy every sentiment of hatred against society. They 
taught him how to steal, and assured him, that the pleasantest life 
which he could choose was a life of dishonesty and robbery. They 
assured him that he ought to make society pay for its cruelty to 
him ; that occasions for successful theft were of every day occur- 
rence ; and that he would thus become a gentleman more readily 
than in any other manner. 

The poor child was too easily persuaded. 
prison, honest in principle. He left it, determined on being a 
villain. For weeks he was prowling about the city in search of 
some opportunity of theft ; but he found these much less frequent 
than he had been led to suppose. He obtained, by doing odd 
jobs, barely sufficient to purchase food ; and slept on cellar-doors, 
or in any hiding-place which the streets afforded. Having been 
in jail, he dared not apply to any respectable mechanic for work ; 
and, as the cold weather approached, his situation became almost 
desperate. He was perfectly prepared to commit an offence which 
would send him to prison, ‘‘ for then,” said he, “ I should be 
certain of having a place to sleep in at night.” 

In this state of mind, he was met by an old house-breaker, who 
immediately engaged him to rob a store. The robbery was suc- 
cessfully accomplished, and the booty secured. A reward was 
offered Tor the detection of the thief. A compromise was effected 
between the owners of the property, the managing robber, and the 
police-officer ; a large part of the stolen goods was returned, and 
the remainder shared between the old offender and an accomplice, 
while this young man, who had been merely a tool in the trans- 
action, was delivered over to justice. We need not add, that he 
was speedily convicted, and sentenced for a term of several years 
to confinement in the State-prison. 

Several of the first months of this confinement were passed in 
solitude. It was mid-winter. The room to which he was con- 
signed was unglazed; his bed was a bunk filled with straw, and 
his covering a single blanket. It happened, that, on several 
occasions, he awoke in the morning, and found himself covered 
with snow from the open window. His food was insufficient in 
quantity and poor in quality; and his health soon began to 
decline. Frequently he was obliged to lie with his limbs folded 
together during the whole day and night, for the sake of husband- 
ing the vital warmth, until, even after being taken out, he was 


He entered the 





for some time unable to stand upright. During this sad period, 
‘ My feelings,’ said he, ‘‘ were continually vibrating between two 
extremes. Sometimes I felt myself injured; though I knew I 
had done wrong, yet I was conscious I did not deserve such pro- 
tracted misery, and I could not help weeping over my situation. 
Then, again, I would feel that this was not manly, and I would 
brace myself to bear it without flinching, determined that, if I 
ever was set at liberty, the world should pay dearly for its treat- 
ment of me.’ These latter feelings gradually strengthened with 
time, and at the close of the term of solitary confinement had 
formed themselves into a habit. 

When this melancholy half-year had elapsed, he was turned 
loose into unrestrained intercourse with men who had themselves 
undergone a similar training. He described the prison at large as 
a perfect pandemonium, where every evil passion of the human 
heart was cultivated to terrible luxuriance. ‘I do not believe,” 
said he, ‘‘ that there was a man there, who would have hesitated 
for a moment to commit murder, were it not from the fear of 
detection. I myself have frequently been guilty of murder in my 
heart.’”? The only feeling possessed by the convicts in common, 
was, hatred against society, and a determination to be avenged 
upon it, if ever they had again the opportunity. To accomplish 
this purpose, they were willing at all times to combine together. 
Those who entered, were always ready to make known to those about 
to go oat any particular facilities with which they were acquainted, 
for depredation. They assisted each other in forming plans 
and in fabricating tools ; and thus, on several occasions, it was 
commonly known in the prison, that a murder or robbery was to 
be perpetrated, some days before the occurrence took place. No 
one who knew of the existence of such designs dared to reveal 
them ; for he was well assured, that, in case it were found out, he 
would inevitably be assassinated by some of the desperadoes by 
whom he was surrounded. 

This was the manner in which, only a few years since, an 
enlightened community was labouring, at great expense, to dimi- 
nish the amount of crime by which it was afflicted. ‘The account 
above given is related from memory ; but it is, in all its important 
features, presented as we received it. It had, at the time, every 
appearance of truth and naturalness ; and we have had no reason, 
from any subsequent investigations, to question the veracity of 
our informant. 

The praise of making the first effort to arouse the public mind 
in this country to the enormity of this evil must, without doubt, 
be awarded to the citizens of Philadelphia, a city always forward 
in every effort to promote the happiness, or alleviate the sufferings 
of man. On the 7th of February, 1776, an association was formed, 
denominated ‘‘ The Philadelphia Society for assisting Distressed 
Prisoners.’’ During the American Revolution, when Philadelphia 
was in the power of the enemy, this society seems to have been 
suspended or dissolved. On the 8th of May, 1787, some of its 
surviving members formed another association, under the name 
of ‘“ The Philadelphia Society for alleviating the Miseries of 
Public Prisons.” d : 

“This useful and unassuming body,”’ says Mr. Smith, “‘ is the 
parent of all the societies which have since been formed for similar 
purposes, in Europe and this country. It has, perhaps, effected 
more for the permanent benefit of mankind, than any of the 
meritorious charities of this city of benevolence. It has the 
enviable fame of being the first to reduce the humane and philo- 
sophic theory of preventive and reforming punishments by the 
separate confinement and instruction of prisoners, to the unerring 
test of successful experiment.”—p. 7. 

The labours of this Society have been principally confined to 
the State of Pennsylvania. It investigated the condition of 
prisons throughout that State, laid them, from time to time, 
before the legislature and the public, and desisted not until it had 
procured the adoption of that system of criminal jurisprudence 
and prison discipline, which has since been known as the Penn- 
sylvania system. 

The other association, and that on which the greater share of 
the labour in this cause has of late years fallen, is the “‘ Prison 
Discipline Society,’”” of Boston. This society was organized in 
Boston, June 30th, 1825. Its first annual Report bears date June 
2d, 1826. Since its formation, it has published thirteen annual 
Reports, forming together a volume of 1234 closely printed octavo 
pages. These Reports, we venture to say, furnish a mass of facts 
and statistics respecting prisons, and the various subjects. con- 
nected with criminal jurisprudence, of greater value than can be 
found in any other works at present in the English language. By 
correspondence, it annually collects all the most important 
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information to be gained on this subject; and, by means of its 
secretary, it visits frequently all the prisons in the northern and 
middle states. Indeed, when we consider the very small expendi- 
ture of the Society, and the improvements in prisons and prison 
discipline which it as originated, not only in the United States 
and the Canadas, but also in Europe, we look at it as a striking 
illustration of the power for good which Divine Providence has 
conferred upon man. This society has not expended more than 
about 3000 dollars per annum ; and yet, besides stereotyping all 
its reports, sustaining its secretary, and assisting im the support 
of several State-prison chaplains, it has spread before every man 
in the community the means of forming a judgment on this im- 
portant question, and has brought about a radical change in the 
management of prisons in about half of the States in the Union. 
Nor is all this the whole, or even the half, of the benefit which has 
thus been conferred upon the community. It is now universally 
acknowledged, that the treatment of prisoners is a matter into 
which every virtuous member of society is bound to make inquiry ; 
that the attempt to reform criminals is not by any means hope- 
less; and that it is incumbent on every political society to form for 
itself a system of criminal jurisprudence, which, by labouring for 
the reformation of all classes of offenders, shall reduce the actual 
amount of crime within the narrowest possible limits. 

It is necessary to remark, that a difference of opinion has for some 
years existed between the friends of the Philadelphia and Boston so- 
cieties, as to the hest method of accomplishing their common object. 
The essential difference between these two systems is, that the one 
insists upon fotal, and the other upon only partial solitude ; in 
the one case, the prisoners are always in the solitary cell, in the 
other, they are there only for the night. It is said, that the Penn- 
sylvania system is more merciful; it never requires the use of 
severe punishments, while the other system cannot exist without 
them. ‘This assertion, however, in neither point is sustained by 
evidence. It is granted, that at Auburn and at Sing-Sing great 
séverity has, at times, been used. The convicts have been fre- 
quently flogged ; we very much fear, so frequently as to show that 
there exists incompetency somewhere in the management of these 
institutions. At Weathersfield, however, the lash is very rarely 
used, The case, we believe, is the same in the prison at Charles- 
town, Massachusets. Nay, more, this system may be conducted 
successfully without the use of stripes at all. The fact is, that 
either system may be conducted mercifully; and either may be 
conducted brutally. Both require a man skilled in the government 
of men; a mild, firm, temperate, and benevolent, yet inflexible 
disciplinarian. Under such a man, there will be but little 
suffering in either. Without such a one, in either there will 
be much.— North American Review. 





SURVEYING VOYAGES OF “THE ADVENTURE” AND 
“THE BEAGLE.” 
NO. II1l.—CAPE HORN AND THE TIERRA DEL FUEGO. 


AFTER parting company with the Adventure, the Beagle and 
Adelaide proceeded on the services respectively appointed to 
them, which they accomplished in a very satisfactory manner. 
Meantime, the Adventure proceeded along the coast of Tierra del 
Fuego in search of the Chanticleer, which they found anchored in 
St. Martin’s cove at Cape Horn on the 16th April, 1829. Here 
they experienced very bad weather, but every favourable interval 
was seized for making observations. One one occasion some very 
remarkable effects upon the compass were observed, which Captain 
King thus relates:—‘‘ The summit of Saddle Island, which I 
ascended for bearings, is composed of large blocks of greenstone 
rock, on one of which the compass (Kater’s azimuth, without a 
stand) was placed; but the needle was found to be so much 
influenced by the ferruginous nature of the rock, composed of 
quartz and feldspar, thickly studded with large crystals of horn- 
blende, that the poles of the needle became exactly reversed. An 
experiment was then made, by taking bearings of a very distant 
object, at several stations around, about fifty yards from the mag- 
netic rock, when the extreme difference of the results amounted to 
127°. The block upon which the compass stood in the first 
instance is now conspicuously placed in the Museum of the 
Geological Society *.’’ 

The following day S.W. gales and thick weather set in, but 
taking advantage of a short interval of more moderate weather, 
Captain King ascended the highest peak on the south side of the 
cove immediately over the racer The only path by which 
they could proceed was over the of a water-course filled with 





loose stones, in passing which the coxswain, who carried a theo. 
dolite (an excellent magnetic transit), unfortunately fell, and 
materially injured the instrument he carried. On leaving the bed 
of the torrent, which they were obliged to do when it became full 
of wood, their difficulty was much increased ; for in many places 
they had to scramble over the thickly-matted and interwoven 
branches of the stunted bushes of beech, which frequently yielded 
to their weight, and entangled their legs s0 much that it was no 
easy matter to extricate themselves. ‘‘ At the height of one 
thousand feet,’’ continues Captain King, ‘' vegetation became 
much more stunted; we found the plants and shrubs of very 
diminutive size, consisting principally of the deciduous-leaved 
beech, one plant of which, though not more than ¢wo inches high, 
occupied a space of four or five feet in diameter, its spreading 
branches insinuating themselves among wild cranberry, chamitis, 
donacia, arbutus, and escalonia, so closely matted together as to 
form quite an elastic carpet. For the last two hundred feet we 
walked over the bare rock, on wuich no other vegetation was 
observed than lichens. The summit of the peak is formed by a 
loose pile of greenstone rock, in which the hornblende appears in 
very varied forms, sometimes in large crystals, and again so small 
and disseminated as to be scarcely visible ; on the summit it is seen 
in very long narrow (sic orig. filiform) crystals, and the feldspar 
predominating, gives it a white appearance*. The only living 
creatures we saw were a solitary hawk and one insect, a species 
of oniscus.”’ 

The view was most extensive, and afforded a good opportunity 
for obtaining bearings ; but the wind was so violent as more than 
once to blow Captain King from the theodolite, and once actually 
threw him on the ground. The temperature was not below 38°; 
but, owing to the wind, the cold was intense, and the rapid evapo- 
ration produced the most painful seusations, particularly in their 
feet and legs, which were thoroughly wet when they reached the 
top. The height of the peak, to which Captain Foster had given 
the appropriate name of Kater’s Peak, from having selected its 
vicinity for his pendulum experiments, is 1,742 feet above high 
water-mark. 

Having completed their wood and water, and trans-shipped the 
provisions brought in the Chanticleer, there was nothing to delay 
Captain King’s departure beyond an opportunity of rating the chro- 
nometers for the run to Valparaiso; but on the day after his visit 
to Kater’s Peak, the weather became worse than ever. The gusts 
or williwaws, rushed through the valley of the cove with incon- 
ceivable violence, heaving the ship over on her broadside every 
minute, so that they were obliged to have everything lashed as if 
at sea. Days without a glimpse of the stars, and the sun 
only appeared for a few minutes above the hills. 

‘* On the 3d of May,”’ says Captain King, ‘‘ the gale was more 
violent, and the williwaws became short hurricanes, in some of 
which the ship drifted and fouled her anchors. On the 10th we had 
a dry and fair day, which permitted us to right the anchors and 
moor again. The fine weather was of only a few hours’ duration, 
when the gale again sprang up, and lasted, with little intermission, 
until the day of our departure (the 24th). From the 4th to the 
22d the sky was so perpetually clouded that the only transits 
obtained in that interval were one of Antares, one of Regulus, and 
one of the limb of the moon, though Captain Foster even slept 
close to the telescope in the greatest anxiety to obtain observa- 
tions. On the night of the 22d four stars were observed, by 
which the error of the clock was satisfactorily ascertained. 

‘* Captain Foster’s pluviometer, a cubic foot in size, placed ona 
stand two feet above the ground, at an elevation of forty-five feet 
above the sea, contained eight inches and a quarter of rain after 
standing thirty days ; therefore, with the quantity evaporated, at 
least twelve inches must have fallen. The day after the above was 
registered, the vessel only contained seven inches and a quarter; 
so that in twenty-four hours one inch had evaporated, by which an 
idea may be formed of the sort of weather we experienced, and of 
the humidity of the climate.’’ 

We have been thus minute in our notice of Capt. King’s stay at 
Cape Horn, because his narrative gives so graphic an account of 
the toils and sufferings to which those gallant men who engage in 
similar expeditions, filled with zeal in the cause of their country, 
and of science generally, are exposed ; and of the untiring energy 
with which such labours are endured. Such reflections recur more 
forcibly to our minds when we remember that at this moment, 
the Terror and the Erebus are bearing our countrymen on that 
adventurous expedition to the Antarctic regions, from which, 
although years must first roll by, we trust they may return in 





* Nos, 268 to 271, Geo. Soc, Museum, 


* 283 to 286, Geo. Soc, Musuem. 
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safety to enjoy the honour that awaits them. May they not expe- 
rience the fate of the unfortunate Captain Foster, who was cut off 
just at the moment when his toils were over, and he was about 
to return to meet his well-earned reward! Capt. King’s mention 
of this melancholy event, and of the character of his lamented 
friend, comes so warm from the heart, that even at the risk of 
overstepping our limits, we cannot avoid quoting it :— 

“On the 24th of May,”’ says Capt. King, ‘‘ the Chanticleer 
sailed, and in two hours after we also left this dismal cove, in 
which we experienced a succession of very bad weather, an almost 
constant S.W. wind, and, for the last month, a scarcely ceasing 
fall of either rain, hail, or snow. The Chanticleer bore away 
round Cape Horn, and was soon out of sight. This was my last 
meeting with Captain Foster, who, the night before we sailed, 
communicated to me a presentiment, which he could not shake off, 
that he should not survive the voyage. I cannot now resist 
indulging in the melancholy satisfaction of saying a few words to 
the memory of my late excellent friend, and lamenting, with many 
others, the severe loss which science suffered in his death. He 
was a Fellow of the Royal and Astronomical Societies, and to the 
former had contributed (to use the words of His Royal Highness 
the Duke of Sussex, as President of the Royal Society) a most 
valuable and extensive series of observations upon the diurnal 
variation, diurnal intensity, and dip of the magnetic needle; and 
upon otter subjects connected with the terrestrial magnetism and 
astronomical refraction, which formed an entire fourth part of the 
Philosophical Transactions for the year 1826. For these papers 
he received the Copley medal; and the Lords of the Admiralty 
acknowledged their sense of the honour which was thus con- 
ferred upon the profession to which he belonged, by immediately 
raising him to the rank of Commander, and by appointing 
him to the command of the Chanticleer, upon a voyage of dis- 
covery and observation in the South Seas. The address of the 
President of the Royal Astronomical Society at the anniversary 
meeting*, also bears ample testimony to his active and useful ser- 
vices in the expedition, under Capt. Parry, towards the North 
Pole, as well as to his ardent zeal, very great attention and accu- 
racy, in everything he undertook for the promotion of science ; 
and concludes the notice of his death in the following words—‘ In 
the premature death of this young and accomplished officer, the 
Society has to deplore the loss of a zealous and active votary to 
science ; and his memory will be long held dear by those who were 
more intimately acquainted with him in the relations of private 
life.’ Captain Foster was unfortunately drowned near the close of 
his voyage, while descending the river Chagres in a canoe.”’ 

The Adventure arrived safely at Valparaiso on the 22d June, 
and while remaining there the chronometers were cleaned, and 
some of them repaired, and the ship refitted and provisioned with 
a full supply for the Beagle and the Adelaide, as well as for 
herself. As soon as these preparations were completed, the 
Adventure ran down to Chiloé to join her companions. 

The Island of Chiloé, which now forms part of the Chilian 
Republic, was the last portion of the South American territories 
which adhered to the Spanish cause. It is a place of considerable 
importance, and may be termed the key of the Pacific. It is the 
northernmost of that vast Archipelago which borders the coast 
from lat. 42 ° to Cape Horn. At present the trade carried on 
at San Carlos, the chief place in the island, is very limited, being 
almost entirely confined, as far as exports are concerned, to 
timber ; but notwithstanding the climate, which is very damp, 
the soil is good ; and when education shall have raised the popu- 
lation, which is chiefly of Indian descent, in the scale of humanity, 
Chiloé pxomises to become one of the most important paris of 
the Chilian territories. 

The Adelaide had not arrived when the Adventure reached San 
Carlos, nor did she make her appearance until the 20th of Sep- 
tember. She had gone up the coast, by the channels that com- 
municate with the Strait of Magelhaens at Beaufort Bay, passing 
inside of Hanover Island and Madre de Dios, surveying every 
opening with great care, in the expectation of discovering a com- 
munication with Skyring Water, but without success. There is, 
indeed, every reason to believe that there is no other communica- 
tion between the ocean and those two inland seas, Otway Water 
and Skyring Water, first discovered by Captain Fitzroy, than the 
passage by which he approached, the Jerome Channel ; for Mr. 
Low, whom we have before mentioned as the owner of the Abeona 
and Uxbridge (sealing vessels), entered and explored Skyring 
Water at a subsequent period, but did not succeed in finding any 
channel of exit. 





* Ann, Meeting, 30th Nov., 1832. 





On the Adelaide’s arrival at San Carlos she was found to 
require considerable repair, and for that purpose was hauled down 
upon the beach, the survey of the port arid parts adjacent being 
carried on by the other vessels in the meantime. Among other 
injuries, one of her masts had suffered, and considerable difficulty 
and delay would have ensued in procuring a substitute, had not 
the governor of the port, with great kindness, offered the flag-staff 
which stood in the market-place, a beautiful spar of Alese wood, a 
kind of cypress, for the purpose; a proceeding much deprecated 
by some of the wise heads of San Carlos, who were persuaded 
that the English intended to take possessson of the island, and 
had begun their aggressions by capturing the flag-staff. Their 
apprehensions were relieved by the erection of a new one, which, 
although not of such magnificent dimensions as that which had 
been removed, sufficed to tranquillise their minds. 

Captain King received at San Carlos the permission which he 
had previously sought to return home, without entirely completing 
the objects of the expedition; the state of the vessels rendering 
their continuance at sea for another season unadvisable. As soon, 
therefore, as the Adelaide was fit for service, preparations were 
made for leaving Chiloé. The Adventure proceeded direct to the 
Strait of Magelhaens, to complete whatever was wanting to 
perfect the survey in that quarter, while the Adelaide, which was 
to join her at Port Famine, was occupied in finishing the examina- 
tion of the coast of the main land from Cape Tres Montes and 
Port Otway, to the entrance of the strait, a service which was 
most excellently performed by Lieutenant Graves and his assistant 
Lieutenant Skying, who had joined the Adelaide in the strait, for 
the purpose of conducting the former surveys on the passage éo 
Chiloé. The details of these voyages of the Adventure and 
Adelaide do not possess much interest, and we shall therefore 
content ourselves with stating that they both reached Rio de 
Janeiro in safety, where they were joined by the Beagle, whose 
course was directed around the Tierra del Fuego, on the 2d of 
August. The adventures of Captain Fitzroy on this passage were 
the occasion of the voyage round the world which he subse- 
quently undertook in the same vessel, and with a brief account of 
them we shall conclude this paper. Leaving San Carlos on the 
19th of November, he proceeded direct to Cape Pillar, at which 
point he was to commence his survey of the coast of Tierra del 
Fuego, and which he reached on the 25th of that month. The 
survey proceeded without further interruption than arose from 
the state of the weather, which in summer as well as in winter is 
equally wet and stormy, so much so, that were’ it not for the 
longer continuance of daylight, and a somewhat greater degree of 
warmth in the atmosphere, little difference could be perceived 
between the seasons. 

Upon one occasion, in the latter end of January, 1830, the 
master (Mr. Murray) had been detached in the whale-boat, a 
remarkably fine boat which had been built while the vessels were 
at Chiloé, upon an expedition which was expected to occupy about 
three days; but his absence being greatly prolonged, Captain 
Fitzroy began to entertain serious fears for his safety. At length, 
he tells us, ‘‘ At three this morning (the 5th of February) I was 
called up to hear that the whale-boat was lost, stolen by the 
natives ; that her coxswain and two men had just reached the ship 
in a clumsy canoe, made like a large basket, of wicker-work, 
covered with pieces of canvas and lined with clay, very leaky, and 
difficult to paddle. They had been sent by the master, who, with the 
other people, was at the cove under Cape Desolation, where they 
stopped on the first day. Their provisions were all consumed, 
two-thirds having been stolen with the boat, and the return of the 
natives to plunder and, perhaps, kill them, was expected daily. 

‘* The basket, I cannot call it a canoe, left the Cape (now 
doubly deserving of its name) early on the morning of the 4th, 
and worked its way slowly and heavily amongst the islands, the 
men having only ore biscuit each with them. They paddled all 
day, and the following night until two this morning (5th), when in 
passing the cove where the ship lay they heard one of our dogs bark, 
and found their way to us, quite worn out with fatigue and hunger. 
Not a moment was lost; my boat was immediately prepared, and 
I hastened away with a fortnight’s provision for eleven men, in- 
tending to relieve the master, and then go in Search of the stolen 
boat. The weather was rainy and the wind fresh and squally ; but 


at eleven o’clock I reached the cove, having passed to seaward 
of the cape, and there found Mr. Murray, anxiously but doubt- 
fully awaiting my arrival. My first object, after inquiring into 
the business, was to scrutinise minutely the place where the boat 
had been moored, for I could not believe she had been stolen ; 
but I was soon convinced that she had been well secured in 
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a perfectly safe place, and that she must, indeed, have been taken 
away, just before daylight. Her mast and sails and part of the 
provisions were in her ; but the men’s clothes and instruments had 
fortunately been landed. It was the usual custom with our boats, 
when away from the ship, to keep a watch at night; but this 
place appeared so isolated and desolate, that such a precaution did 
not seem necessary. Had I been with the boat, I should probably 
have lost her in the same manner ; for I only kept a watch when 
I thought there was occasion, as I would not harass the boat’s 
crew unnecessarily ; and on this exposed and sea-beaten island, I 
should not have expected that Indians would be found. It 
appeared that a party of them were living in two wigwams, in a 
little cove about a mile from that in which our boat lay, and must 
have seen her arrive ; while their wigwams were so hidden as to 
escape the observation of the whale-boat’s crew. At two o’clock 
on the first morning, Mr. Murray sent one of the men out of the 
tent to see if the boat rode well at her moorings in the cove, and 
he found her secure. At four another man went to look out, but 
she was then gone. The crew, doubtful what had been her fate, 
immediately spread about the shore of the island to seek for traces 
of her, and in their search they found the wigwams evidently just 
deserted : the fire not being extinguished. This at once explained 
the mystery, and some proceeding along the shore, others went 
up on the hills to look for her in the offing ; but all in vain. The 
next morning, Mr. Murray began the basket, which was made 
chiefly by two of his men, out of small boughs, and some parts 
of the tent, with a lining of clayey earth at the bottom. Being 
on an island, about fifteen miles from the Beagle, their plan was 
as necessary as it was ingenious: though certainly something 
more like a canoe than a coracle could have been paddled faster.’’ 
The loss of this boat was of serious inconvenience, for they pos- 
sessed no other, fit for encountering heavy seas and rough weather. 
Capt. Fitzroy, therefore, determined to make every exertion for 
recovering it, and in the meantime to construct another, for which 
purpose they had fortunately materials on board. He hunted 
the Indisns most indefatigably, and on the 7th of February he 
tells us ‘‘ at a place more than thirty miles E.N.E. of Cape Deso- 
lation, we fell in with a native family, and on searching their 
canoes found our boat’s lead-line. This was a prize indeed ; and 
we iminediately took the man who had it into our boat, making 
him comprehend that he must show us where the people were from 
whom he got it. He understood our meaning well enough, and 
following his guidance we reached a cove that afternoon, in which 
were two canoes, women, and children ; but only one old man 
and a lad of seventeen or eighteen. As usual with the Fuegians, 
upon perceiving us, they all ran away into the bushes, carrying off 
as much of their property as possible—returning again naked, and 
huddling together ina corner. After a minute search, some of 
the boat’s gear was found, part of a sail, and an oar, the loom 
of which had been made into a seal club, and the blade into a 
paddle. The axe and the boat’s tool-bag were also found, which 
convinced us that this was the resort of those who had stolen our 
boat; and that the women, six in number, were their wives. The 
men were probably absent, in our boat, on a sealing expedition.” 
Captain Fitzroy explained to them by signs, that he wanted to 
recover his boat, and he persuaded the young man to accompany 
him and aid the other guide in their researches, but at night, both 
men took an opportunity to escape, carrying off with them two 
coats which Mr. Murray had lent them, to keep them from the cold. 
It was not, however, until the morning of the 12th February 
that their pursuers again came up with the Indians. On discover- 
ing them, a plan was laid for surrounding them unawares, and 
taking as many as possible, to be kept as hostages for the return of 
the boat. This scheme was put into execution the next day, and 
two men, three women, and six children, were captured. But 
unfortunately this was not effected without bloodshed. The Indians 
made a stout resistance, arming themselves with heavy stones, 
which they wielded with great effect ; and in order to save the life 
of one of the seamen, who was in their power and much hurt, it 
became necessary to fire at his adversary, and unfortunately the 
shot proved fatal. The Indians exhibited a great deal of strength; 
the women were so powerful, that Captain Fitzroy had no idea 
that it was a woman whom he and his coxswain endeavoured to 
pinion, until he heard some one say so. The oldest woman of the 
tribe was so powerful, that two of the strongest men of the party 
could scarcely pull her out from under the bank of the stream 
where she had taken refuge. 
Depending upon the presence of the children as a sufficient 
guarantee for the safety of the prisoners, especially of the women, 
no very strict watch was kept on them, and eventually all escaped, 








except three of the children; some, one night, while bivouacking 
on shore, artfully contrived to prop up the blanket beneath which 
they were lying, so as to make it appear that they were still beneath 
it, and then silently crept away, and escaped among the bushes ; 
the rest, including three of the children, swam ashore from the 
vessel. 

As rough sailors are not very well calculated to act as dry nurses, 
Captain 'y took an opportunity of leaving two of the children 
in the care of an old Fuegian woman, who knew them, and was 
very willing to undertake the charge, and gave him to understand 
that she would restore them to their parents. The third, who, 
from the basket-work canoe which had been the means of saving 
Mr. Murray and his men, had been named Fuegia Basket, appeared 
so happy on board, and was grown such a favourite with the men, 
that he decided on keeping her some time longer. He was more 
ready to do this, since he was now convinced that there was little 
chance of recovering the boat, unless some better means were found 
of communicating with the natives than mere signs ; and he hoped 
by keeping Fuegia for a month or two, and, if possible, by per- 
suading some other Indians to spend some time on board, to teach 
them sufficient English to make them act as interpreters. With 
this view, when off the point called York Minster, he persuaded a 
young man, who afterwards took his name from this place, to come 
into the boat: he appeared quite contented, and his friends pad- 
dled away, and left him. When he got on board, Fuegia Basket 
told ‘‘ York Minster’’ all her story ; at some parts of which he 
laughed heartily. Fuegia, cleaned and dressed, was much im- 
proved in appearance; she was already a pet on the lower deck, 
and appeared to be quite contented. York Minster was sullen at 
first, yet his appetite did not fail; and whatever he received more 
than he could eat, he stowed away in a corner; but as soon as he 
was well cleaned and clothed, and allowed to go about where he 
liked in the vessel, he became much more cheerful. 

Shortly after “York Minster” had been taken on board, Capt. 
Fitzroy succeeded in taking prisoner one of the men connected 
with the thieves, after whom he kept a constant look out. This 
man, to whom he gave the name of “ Boat Memory,” seemed 
frightened, but not low-spirited ; he ate enormously, and soon fell 
fast asleep. The meeting between him and ‘‘York Minster” was 
very tame; for at first they would not appear to recognise or speak 
to each other. ‘‘ Boat,’’ says Captain Fitzroy, ‘‘ was the best- 
featured Fuegian I had seen, and, being young and well-made, was 
avery favourable specimen of the race. York was one of the 
stoutest men I had observed among them; but little Fuegia was 
almost as broad as she was high: she seemed to be so merry and 
happy, that I do not think she would willingly have quitted us. 
Three natives of Tierra del Fuego, better suited for the purpose of 
instruction, and for giving as well as receiving information, I do 
not think could well be found.’ 

Captain Fitzroy had in the first instance intended to land his 
guests before leaving the eastern coast of Tierra del Fuego, but 
when he discovered that the tribes inhabiting that coast, and who 
were called ‘‘ Yapoos”’ by the Indians on board, were at war with 
the western tribes, and found that Boat and his companions 
expressed the greatest reluctance to be left there, and were per- 
fectly contented on board, he determined on carrying them to 
England. He also procured a pupil from the Yapoos, literally 
purchasing him from his friends, who parted with him very readily 
at the cheap rate of a mother-o’-pearl button ; whence he received 
the name of ‘‘ Jemmy Button.”’ 

Captain Fitzroy says, that the Fuegians were much slower in 
learning English than he expected from their quickness in mimicry, 
but they understood clearly, when they left the coast, that they 
would return to their country at a future time, with iron, tools, 
clothes, and knowledge, which they might spread among their 
countrymen. They helped the crew whenever required; were 
extremely tractable and good-humoured, even taking pains to walk 
properly, and get over the crouching posture of their countrymen. 
While at anchor in Good Success Bay, they went ashore more than 
once, and occasionally took an oar in the boat, without appearing 
to harbour a thought-of escape. 

All these Indians Captain Fitzroy carried with him to 
England, and after affording them such education as could be 
imparted in the space of a twelvemonth, conveyed them back to 
their native shores. Their* subsequent history we purpose to 
pursue at some future opportunity; but Lere we must take our 
leave of the Adventure and the Beagle, which both arrived safely 
in Plymouth Sound, on the 14th October, 1830. 
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